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Anticipating  the  future  is 
often  more  pleasant  than  reviewing 
the  past  - - after  all,  our  determina- 
tion and  plans  shape  the  picture  we 
see  of  the  future,  while  an  objective 
examination  of  the  past  turns  up 
not  only  triumphs  but  also 
shortcomings. 

Illinois  citizens  can  take 
justifiable  pride,  however,  in  the 
record  of  achievement  forged  by 
their  state  environmental  agencies 
over  the  past  12  months. 

Since  February  4,  1971,  the 
state  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  brought  122  enforce- 
ment cases  through  the  Attorney 
General’s  office  against  suspected 
polluters  in  Illinois.  Only  16  cases 
had  been  filed  prior  to  that  time. 

Though  the  Agency,  born  with 
the  Environmental  Protection  Act 
on  July  1,  1970,  is  less  than  two 
years  old,  it  has  also  investigated 
and  recommended  a course  of 
action  in  over  300  variance 
petitions  before  the  Pollution 
Control  Board. 

Such  legal  proceedings  are  not 
viewed  lightly  by  the  Agency. 
Thorough  investigation  and  prepa- 
ration of  cases  before  presentation 
has  resulted  in  few  instances  in 


which  the  EPA  position  has  not 
been  upheld.  More  important,  these 
actions  have  resulted  in  construc- 
tion of  pollution  control  facilities 
which  not  only  protect  the  public, 
but  reduce  the  likelihood  that 
further  prosecution  will  be  required 
against  the  same  respondents. 

EPA  legal  action  has  pursued  a 
wide  variety  of  industrial,  munici- 
pal, institutional  and  individual 
polluters,  aiming  to  establish  a 
broad  spectrum  of  persuasive 
precedents.  The  enforcement  phi- 
losophy is  simple:  most  environ- 
mental improvement  will  come 
from  voluntary  compliance,  if  legal 
pressure  is  in  the  offing. 

Milestone  decisions  which  the 
EPA  helped  to  build  in  the  past 
year  include  the  proposed  settle- 
ment of  air  pollution  charges 
against  Granite  City  Steel  Compa- 
ny. For  years  the  firm  and  the 
entire  steel  industry  claimed  that 
coke  oven  pollution  could  not  be 
controlled. 

An  enforcement  case  filed  by 
the  EPA  against  Granite  City  Steel 
led  to  proposals  for  developing 
adequate  controls,  and  the  Agency 
has  now  reached  an  agreement  with 
the  firm  to  accept  (turn  page ) 
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(continued  from  page  1) 

installation  of  new  control  equip- 
ment on  a specified  timetable, 
under  threat  of  forfeiting  nearly 
$3.7  million  in  surety  bonds. 

First  of  its  kind  in  the  nation, 
the  agreement  is  already  regarded  as 
the  touchstone  for  development  of 
similar  controls  at  other  steel  instal- 
lations. It  is  likely  that  legal  action 
was  the  spur  that  brought  progress 
in  this  area. 

The  establishment  of  a 
$150,000  environmental  scholar- 
ship which  also  is  required  of  the 
firm  in  the  proposed  settlement  is 
evidence  of  EPA’s  philosophy  that 
financial  penalties  should  be  tai- 
lored to  produce  the  most  environ- 
mental good,  not  simply  to  hurt  the 
polluter’s  pocketbook. 

The  same  philosophy  has  been 
applied  by  the  control  board  in 
EPA  enforcements  against  munici- 
palities. Sizable  but  reasonable  per- 
formance bonds  recommended  by 
EPA  serve  as  insurance  for  Illinois 
citizens  that  improvements  will  be 
made. 

Other  landmark  decisions  won 
by  EPA  include  a conviction  against 
GAF  Corporation  of  Joliet,  which 
was  fined  $149,000  and  ordered  to 
post  $2.6  million  in  surety  bonds. 
The  firm  had  delayed  construction 
since  1967  when  it  was  first  or- 
dered by  the  state  to  treat  wastes 
amounting  to  the  equivalent  of  a 
city  of  90,000.  The  treatment  plant 
is  now  well  on  its  way  to  comple- 
tion. 

In  the  Boneyard  Creek  deci- 
sion against  the  City  of  Champaign, 
EPA  won  establishment  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  municipalities  are  respon- 
sible for  the  contents  of  their  sewer 
system,  regardless  of  the  original 
source  of  pollution. 

More  basic  to  the  question  of 
environmental  improvement  for 
Illinois  is  whether  control  equip- 
ment is  becoming  more  prevalent, 


rather  than  whether  decisions  and 
penalties  are  being  assessed  against 
polluters. 

It  is.  During  the  past  year, 
EPA  granted  885  permits  for  instal- 
lation for  air  pollution  control  facil- 
ities compared  with  139  the  pre- 
vious six  months. 

Persuasive  enforcement  is  ap- 
parently having  the  desired  broad- 
range  effect  far  beyond  the  num- 
bers of  simply  those  who  have  been 
specific  legal  targets. 

The  future  for  Illinois  environ- 
ment, 1 believe,  is  indeed  promising, 
but  will  demand  the  continued  sup- 
port and  concentrated  effort  not 
only  of  agencies  like  the  EPA,  but 
of  state  and  local  government  ad- 
ministrators and  lawmakers,  of 
public-minded  business  and  profes- 
sional interests,  and  of  the  ultimate 
decision-maker,  the  Illinois  citizen. 

The  foundation  is  laid,  but  the 
]ob  is  far  from  done.  Despite  a 
growing  history  of  accomplishment, 
the  effort  to  preserve  environ- 
mental quality,  and  in  many  cases 
to  restore  it,  has  really  only  just 
begun.  The  commitment  required 
to  slow  environmental  damage,  to 
hold  the  line,  is  small  compared  to 
that  which  will  be  necessary  to 
reverse  the  trend. 

It  can  be  done,  1 believe,  and 
will  be  done,  with  the  conscientious 
follow-through  of  citizens  on  their 
expectations,  of  officials  on  their 
promises. 

The  further  development  of 
pollution  control  standards— criteria 
for  quality  environment— will  pro- 
vide us  with  new  yardsticks  for 
accomplishments  and  goals  for 
achievement  in  noise  control  as  well 
as  in  better  air,  water,  and  land 
pollution  control. 

Governor  Ogilvie’s  environ- 
mental program  is  passing  the  test 
of  time  with  excellent  marks.  Al- 
ready acknowledged  as  a national 


model,  the  program  has  shown  that 
pollution  can  be  reduced  impartial- 
ly, reasonably,  and  effectively— 
without  endangering  the  availability 
of  goods  and  services  the  people 
need.  The  people  have  discovered 
another  need  as  well,  for  a more 
healthful  environment  in  which 
natural  resources  are  used  wisely, 
conservatively. 

In  Illinois,  the  people  can  have 
both : environmental  improvement 
and  a healthy  economy.  They  can- 
not be  achieved  by  complacency 
with  the  past— both  will  not  be 
achieved  if  environmental  programs 
are  weakened  or  cut  back. 

It  is  our  goal  in  the  coming 
year  to  pursue  a conscientious  com- 
mitment to  Illinois  goals,  and  to 
continue  efforts  to  bring  govern- 
ment of  all  levels,  business  and 
industry,  interest  groups  and  the 
average  citizen  into  a partnership 
that  will  make  tomorrow  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  environment  promise. 


LEST  WE  FORGET! 

Earth  Week  III  is  scheduled 
for  observation  in  Illinois  April 
17-23,  1972.  What  are  YOU  doing 
to  help  our  endangered  environ- 
ment?© 


STATE 

GRANT 

SCOREBOARD 


Over  $15  million  has  already 
been  paid  from  the  Anti-Pollution 
Bond  Act  of  1970  for  wastewater 
treatment  projects  completed  or 
currently  under  construction.  The 
exact  total  through  March  1,  1972, 

$15,357,456 


State  grant  funds  offered  to  sani- 
tary districts  and  municipalities 

'°tal;  $58,940,206  a 
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GRANT  SEMINARS  TO  SPEED  $$$  FLOW 


Putting  pollution-fighting  dol- 
lars into  the  hands  of  local  officials 
earlier  is  the  goal  of  an  information- 
al seminar  series  which  the  Illinois 
EPA  is  scheduling  throughout  the 
’state. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  pro- 
blems facing  many  Illinois  commu- 
nities is  the  financing  and  construc- 
tion of  sewage  treatment  plant  im- 
provements, but  assistance  is  avail- 
able through  the  $750  million  state 
Anti-Pollution  Bond  Act  and 
through  federal  grant  programs. 

Before  a community  can  re- 
ceive grant  money,  a series  of  pre- 
liminary steps  must  be  completed, 
steps  itemized  by  federal  regula- 
tions which  the  Illinois  General  As- 
sembly has  also  adopted. 

Of  446  grant  applications  for 
fiscal  1972  now  on  hand  at  EPA 
offices  in  Springfield,  nearly  three- 


quarters  have  not  fulfilled  all  re- 
quired local  action. 

In  order  to  help  local  govern- 
ment officials  get  early  federal  and 
state  grant  offers,  the  EPA  will 
counsel  them  on  requirements  and 
procedures  for  the  construction  as- 
sistance programs. 

Seminar  discussion  will  focus 
on  financing  problems.  Due  to  lim- 
ited time,  water  quality  standards 
and  federal  grant  priorities  will  only 
be  touched  upon.  Other  environ- 
mental issues  related  to  air,  land  or 
noise  pollution  and  public  water 
supply  will  not  be  discussed. 

EPA  Director  William  L. 
Blaser  is  planning  to  keynote  each 
of  the  local  seminars,  to  start  some- 
time after  mid -March.  The  pro- 
grams will  also  include  discussions 
by  William  H.  Busch  and  Warren  P. 
Miller,  who  head  the  Facilities  Cer 


tification  and  Planning  sections  of 
EPA’s  Division  of  Water  Pollution 
Control . 

Each  community  which  parti- 
cipates in  the  seminars  will  receive 
a permanent  binder  in  which  are 
compiled  all  the  legislation,  check- 
lists,application  forms  and  require- 
ment descriptions  pertaining  to  the 
grant  programs. 

“Inadequately  treated  sewage 
is  the  greatest  foe  of  clean  water  in 
Illinois,”  Blaser  said.  “The  goal  of 
these  seminars  is  to  speed  construc- 
tion of  facilities  which  will  reduce 
pollution  of  the  state’s  waterways. 

“We  intend  to  provide  as 
much  help  as  we  can,”  Blaser  said, 
“but  ultimately  it  is  up  to  local  of- 
ficials to  take  the  initiative  in  quali- 
fying for  assistance  and  finally 
meeting  sewage  treatment  obliga- 
tions.”^ 


behind 

the 

scenes 


“The  Illinois  EPA  has  wisely 
objected  to  Air  Force  plans  to 
incinerate  2.3  million  gallons  of  a 
banned  herbicide  at  a site  across  the 
river  from  St.  Louis,”  a Chicago 
Sun-Times  editorial  stated  on  Janu- 
ary 28. 

The  defoliant,  known  as  herbi- 
cide orange  was  developed  in  1962 
as  a defoliant  to  strip  away 
Vietnam  jungle  growth  that  con- 
cealed enemy  soldiers  or  supplies. 
In  1969,  tests  showed  that  the 
defoliant  caused  malformation  of 
fetuses  in  rats  and  was  a potential 
danger  to  unborn  children.  In  1970, 
the  Defense  Department  banned  its 
use. 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  had  indi- 
cated in  an  Environmental  Impact 
jbtatement  submitted  to  EPA  last 
November  that  one  alternative 
being  considered  for  disposal  of  the 
herbicide  was  incineration  at  facili- 
ties of  the  Monsanto  Chemical 
Company  in  Sauget,  an  Illinois  in- 
dustrial community. 

Though  the  Air  Force  never 


formally  applied  for  a required 
state  permit  to  dispose  of  the  herbi- 
cide, enough  information  had  been 
gathered  by  the  EPA  to  indicate  the 
risks  of  such  a project.  The  Agency 
concluded  that  an  immediate  deci- 
sion should  be  announced  to  fore- 
stall unnecessary  public  alarm. 

A conference  telephone 
hookup  was  arranged  to  link  state 
EPA  officials  whose  daily  business 
had  taken  them  to  widely  separated 
points.  Director  William  L.  Blaser 
and  Deputy  Director  N.  Allen 
Andersen  were  in  Washington,  D.C., 
meeting  with  environmental  offi- 
cials from  other  states.  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  Division  Manager  John 
J.  Roberts  was  attending  a Pollu- 
tion Control  Board  hearing  in 
Chicago,  and  Deputy  Director 
Thomas  W.  Scheuneman  was  in  the 
Springfield  office. 

All  issues  and  ramifications  of 
the  proposed  herbicide  disposal 
were  once  more  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed in  the  phone  conference 
January  26  before  EPA’s  statement 


was  issued  to  news  media. 

EPA  personnel  calculated  that 
the  Monsanto  incinerator  even  if 
devoted  24  hours  daily,  seven  days 
a week  to  the  Air  Force  project, 
would  require  years  to  complete 
destruction  of  the  chemical. 

Given  this  time  period  and  the 
fact  that  leakage  of  the  chemical  is 
an  increasing  threat  due  to  deterio- 
ration of  the  metal  containers  over 
time,  EPA  decided  that  the  danger 
involved  was  too  much  of  a risk. 

“We  do  not  feel  that  Illinois 
citizens  should  be  subjected  to  the 
risks  of  potential  accidents  in  the 
transportation,  storage,  and  actual 
destruction  of  the  defoliant,”  Di- 
rector Blaser  said. 

A citizen  action  group  reacted 
to  EPA’s  decision  in  these  words: 
“If  you  haven’t  written  a letter  to 
anyone  this  week,  it  might  be 
worthwhile  to  express  your  appreci- 
ation to  the  Illinois  EPA.” 

At  this  time  EPA  does  not 
know  how  the  Air  Force  finally 
plans  to  dispose  of  the  material 
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New  Enforcement  Cases  Filed 


Technical  and  legal  staff  at  the 
Illinois  EPA  have  collected  evidence 
and  built  enforcement  cases  against 
the  following  alleged  polluters. 
These  cases  were  then  filed  with  the 
Illinois  Pollution  Control  Board  by 
Illinois  Atty.  Gen.  William  J.  Scott 
on  behalf  of  the  EPA.  All  were  filed 
between  January  1 and  March  1, 
1972. 

EPA  v.  Benjamin  Harris  and  Com- 
pany (PBC  72-49)  particulate  mat- 
ter, zinc,  lead,  tin,  copper,  carbon 
monoxide,  and  other  emissions. 

EPA  v.  C & S Motor  Service,  Inc. 
(PCB  72-1)  refusef  disposal  viola- 
tions 

EPA  v.  City  of  Cairo  (PCB  72-57) 
numerous  landfill  violations 
EPA  v.  City  of  Salem  (PCB  72-2) 
open  burning  and  dumping 
EPA  v.  Charles  Lenz  Disposal  Com- 
pany (PCB  72-4)  refuse  disposal 
violations 

EPA  v.  CPC  International,  Inc. 

(PCB  72-51)  odors  and  particulate 
emissions 

EPA  v.  Earl  Baker  et  al.  (PCB 
72-2  3)  landfill  operation  violations 
EPA  v.  Forty-Eight  Insulations,  Inc. 
(PCB  72-52)  air  pollution  from 


mineral  wool  manufacturing  facility 
EPA  v.  GAF  Corporation  (PCB 
72-50)  emission  of  asphalt  fumes 
EPA  v.  George  Knight  (PCB  72-44) 
air  pollution 

EPA  v.  Great  Lakes  Carbon  Corpo- 
ration (PCB  72-48)  particulate  air 
pollution 

EPA  v.  Harco  Aluminum,  Inc.  (PCB 
72-5  3)  particulate  air  pollution 
EPA  v.  Indiana  Harbor  Belt  Rail- 
road Co.,  Penn  Central  Transporta- 
tion Co.  and  Raymond  Harden 
(PCB  72-43)  air  pollution 
EPA  v.  Jake’s  Auto  & Wrecking 
Company,  Inc.  et  al.  (PCB  72-5  5) 
open  burning 

EPA  v.  James  (Rusty)  Kruse  (PCB 
72-45)  air  pollution 
EPA  v.  Lewis  College,  Ben 
Heslinger  & Will  County  Landfill 

(PCB  72-13)  landfill  operation  vio- 
lations 

EPA  v.  LoBue  Excavating  Company 

(PCB  72-3)  refuse  disposal  viola- 
tions 

EPA  v.  Mark  J.  Bowan  (PCB  72-25) 
land  and  water  pollution 
EPA  v.  Packaging  Corporation  ot 
America  (PCB  72-10)  water  pollu- 
tion 
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EPA  v.  Richard  McCormick  (PCB 
72-16)  open  burning  and  dumping 
EPA  v.  Roy  Frietsch  (PCB  72-17) 
refuse  disposal  violations 
EPA  v.  Union  Carbide  Corp.  (PCB 
72-54)  discharge  of  hydrogen  sul- 
fide and  carbon  disulfide 
EPA  v.  Village  of  Lake  Zurich  (Pu 
72-26)  water  pollution  from  sewage 
treatment  plant 

EPA  v.  William  Earl  Young  (PCB 
72-46)  land  pollution 
EPA  v.  William  Smistck  (PCB  72- 
47)  land  pollution  ^ 


SPEAKER 

REQUESTS 

Organizations  interested  in 
having  an  EPA  representative  speak 
at  programs  or  meetings  should  try 
to  make  arrangements  60  days  in 
advance.  A slide  presentation  ex- 
plaining EPA’s  pollution  control 
program  will  be  available  soon. 

Speaker  requests  should  be 
sent  to  Gail  Pepper,  manager  of 
special  projects,  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  2200  Churchill 
Road,  Springfield  62706.  ^ 
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Illinois  young  people  are  being 
called  upon  to  express  their  environ- 
mental concerns  through  the  design  of 
posters. 

The  Illinois  EPA  is  sponsoring  a 
contest  for  creation  of  original  and 
factual  posters  on  the  theme  of 
environmental  protection. 

Open  only  to  students  13  through 
18  years  of  age  in  Illinois  public,  private, 
and  parochial  secondary  and  middle 
schools,  the  contest  is  timed  to  coincide 
with  resurgence  of  environmental  interest 
in  the  spring. 

“We  recognize  that  students  have 
been  particularly  active  in  the  environ- 
mental movement,  becoming  involved  in 
large  numbers  and  making  significant 
contributions,”  said  William  L.  Blaser, 
Illinois  EPA  Director.  “The  poster  design 
competition  will  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  foster  more  general  awareness 
of  environmental  matters.” 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  first, 
second,  and  third  place  winners  in  each  of 
two  categories-1 3 through  15  years  old, 
and  16  through  18.  Deadline  for 
submitting  entries  is  midnight  May  1, 
1972. 

Entrants  are  asked  to  illustrate  a 
^fcecific  message  regarding  the  dangers  of 
^nr,  water,  land  or  noise  pollution,  or 
show  a positive  approach  to  reduction  of 
environmental  damage,  according  to 
contest  manager  Gail  Pepper. 

Poster  designs  must  be  the  work  of 
individual  students  only,  and  not  more 
than  one  entry  may  be  submitted  per 
person. 


April  1972 


Top  winners  in  each  group  will  be 
awarded  a $50  “Good  Earth”  ecology 
savings  bond.  Second  prize  winners  will 
receive  sets  of  environmental  source 
books,  and  third  prize  winners  will  get 
subscriptions  to  “Environment”  maga- 
zine. 


In  addition  to  individual  prizes, 
EPA  will  arrange  to  have  a tree  planted  in 
a public  park  near  the  home  of  each 
winner,  with  a marker  to  indicate  its 
significance  and  the  student’s  name. 

Schools  attended  by  each  of  the 
winning  entrants  will  receive  environ- 
f^\\tmental  reference  books,  suitably  in- 
From  the  total  entries^js^fTed,  scribed  with  a legend  regarding  the 
state  EPA  staff  will  se  :malists-;25|7  student’s  participation  in  the  contest,  for 

in  each  age  group-  for  final  judgiggoby  a " their  libraries. 

select  panel  including  GorirerKdr  Richaj^\,\^0^  In  addition  to  the  top  prizes,  each 
B.  Ogilvie,  EPA  Director  the  50  qualifying  entrants  will  receive 

Blaser,  University  of  Illin<^^\^Tp*k^essor  “Certificates  of  Merit.” 

All  50  finalists  will  be  used  as 
resources  for  development  of  publica- 
tions, displays,  and  public  information 
programs  for  environmental  education 
throughout  the  state,  (cont’d.  p.  4,  col.3 ) 


Frank  Gunter,  and  JohfC  E.  Pearson, 
assistant  director  of  Environmental 
Studies  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Fifth 
member  of  the  panel  will  be  a 
representative  of  the  Illinois  Arts  Council. 


EPA’s  New  Environmental  Exhibit 


Illinois  EPA’s  new  exhibit 
made  its  debut  at  the  Chicago 
World  Flower  and  Garden  Show. 


Governor  Ogilvie  and  Gail  Pepper, 
EPA  manager  of  special  projects, 
are  pictured  viewing  the  exhibit 
on  premiere  night,  March  17. 

The  three-dimensional  exhibit 
graphically  depicts  in  bright  shades 
of  blue,  green,  pink,  yellow  and 
orange  the  history  and  development 
of  Illinois’  pollution  control  pro- 
gram. For  the  duration  of  the 
Flower  Show,  March  18  — 26, 
approximately  375,000  people  saw 
the  environmental  exhibit. 

The  exhibit’s  next  stop  will  be 
the  Museum  of  Science  and 
Industry  in  Chicago,  April  13  — 30. 
If  you  are  interested  in  having  the 
exhibit  displayed  for  a special  event 
or  environmental  program  contact 
Gail  Pepper  at  EPA,  2200  Churchill 
Road,  Springfield,  62706  © 


Richard  B.  Ogilvie,  Governor 


Illinois  Environmental  Protection  Agency  William  L Bi^er,  Director 


EPISODE! 

AN  AIR  ACTION 
PLAN  TO  PRE  VENT  CRISIS 


Episode.  The  word  is  an  alert  to 
the  public  of  worsening  air  pollution 
conditions  that  may  require  special  pre- 
cautions — and  a call  to  action  by  the 
Illinois  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

Air  pollution  over  metropolitan 
areas  is  usually  dispersed  by  winds.  An 
episode  occurs  when  weather  conditions 
such  as  low  wind  speed,  high  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  a temperature  inversion  trap 
air  contaminants  near  the  earth’s  surface 
and  prevent  them  from  dispersing  into 
the  atmosphere. 

In  those  situations,  the  Illinois  air 
episode  emergency  control  program  is 
aimed  at  preventing  air  pollution  concen- 
trations from  reaching  levels  which  could 
cause  a public  health  crisis. 

Emergency  Action  Center 

Air  quality  in  Illinois  is  monitored 
continually  by  a fully-automated 
state-wide  measuring  network  with 
headquarters  in  the  EPA  Emergency 
Action  Center,  2200  Churchill  Road, 
Springfield. 

In  addition  to  receiving  telemetered 
data  on  air  pollution  levels,  the  center 
receives  daily  air  stagnation  forecasts 
from  National  Weather  Service  units  at 
Midway  Airport  in  Chicago  and  Lambert 
Field  in  St.  Louis. 

During  an  episode,  the  Emergency 
Action  Center  operates  around  the  clock 
under  the  management  of  EPA  meteorol- 
ogist Jack  G.  Coblenz,  coordinating  con- 
trol activities  and  providing  regular  status 
reports  to  the  public  through  EPA’s 
public  information  office. 


Action  Plans 

Power  plants,  incinerator  opera- 
tions, major  industries  — all  firms  identifi- 
ed as  significant  sources  of  air  contami- 
nants are  required  to  have  plans  on  file 
with  EPA  for  reducing  pollution  emis- 
sions during  episodes. 

The  Agency  has  also  proposed  a 
vehicle  emission  control  plan  to  deal  with 
the  other  major  source  of  air  pollutants  in 
extreme  situations.  Preventive  measures 
are  chiefly  aimed  at  assuring  cleaner 
automotive  exhausts,  but  also  involve 
additional  safeguards,  such  as  a special 
traffic  control  plan,  during  episode  stages. 

These  action  plans  keep  controls 
consistent  with  the  extent  and  degree  of 
seriousness  of  the  episode.  Single  sources 
or  individual  contaminants  can  be  dealt 
atith  in  focused  efforts  to  minimize  in- 
convenience both  to  businesses  and  to  the 
public  which  they  service. 

Coordinated  Prevention 

An  episode  in  the  Chicago  metro- 
politan area  brings  into  play  coordinated 
strategies  of  the  EPA,  the  Cook  County 
Environmental  Control  Bureau,  and  the 
City  of  Chicago  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Control  with  a combined  person- 
nel strength  of  more  than  60  air  quality 
experts  on  the  scene. 

In  the  St.  Louis  bi-state  metropoli- 
tan area,  a coordinating  committee  drawn 
from  Air  Pollution  experts  of  the  EPA, 
City  of  St.  Louis,  St.  Louis  County,  and 
State  of  Missouri  make  strategy  decisions 
during  episodes. 

Most  episode  attention  is  aimed  at 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  the  major  industri- 
al and  population  centers.  Episodes  can 
occur,  however,  in  other  areas. 

In  those  instances,  an  emergency 
center  is  established  by  the  EPA  in  a local 
agency  responsible  for  air  pollution  con- 
trol, and  strategies  are  coordinated  by  an 
EPA  regional  engineer  on  the  scene  with 
help  from  local  officials  and  the 
Springfield  center. 


Alert  Stages 

Stages  of  episode  action  in  Illinois 
begin  with  a Watch,  and  can  progress 
through  Yellow  Alert,  Red  Alert,  and 
Emergency  conditions.  A Watch  results 
from  a National  Weather  Service  air  stag- 
nation forecast  for  the  upcoming  24-hour 
period,  combined  with  specified  levels  of 
different  pollutants. 

A Yellow  Alert  may  be  declared 
after  a Watch  has  been  in  effect  at  least 
four  hours  and  higher  pollution  concen- 
trations are  measured.  A Yellow  Alert 
may  be  changed  to  Red  Alert  after 
another  four  hours  under  increasing  pol- 
lution concentrations,  or  when  Yellow 
Alert  conditions  have  continued  for  24 
hours. 

An  Emergency  may  be  declared 
after  a Red  Alert  has  been  in  effect  for  12 
hours  and  pollution  concentrations  have 
risen  to  higher  specified  levels.  Emergen- 
cy conditions  may  also  be  declared  after 
24  hours  of  continuous  Red  Alert  condi- 
tions or  36  hours  of  continuous  Yellow 
Alert  conditions. 

At  each  higher  stage,  a National 
Weather  Service  air  stagnation  forecast 
for  the  next  12  hours  is  also  required. 

At  the  Watch  level,  EPA  begins 
round-the-clock  surveillance  and  alerts 
emission  sources  that  pollution  reduction 
efforts  may  be  required  within  a few 
hours.  The  public  is  also  warned  through 
news  media  of  potential  dangers,  especial- 
ly to  persons  with  heart  or  respiratory 
problems. 

Through  Yellow  Alert,  Red  Alert, 
and  Emergency  stages,  EPA  is  empowered 
to  require  more  and  more  stringent  con- 
trols on  pollution  emissions,  including  use 
of  low-pollution  fuels,  suspension  of  spe- 
cial operation  permits  and  air  pollution 
variances,  limitations  on  incineration  and 
open  burning,  diversion  of  power  gener- 
ating away  from  episode  areas,  and  cur- 
tailment of  industrial  production. 

At  the  Emergency  level,  vehicle 
usage,  power  consumption,  and  nonessen- 
tial business  and  industrial  activity  can  be 
prohibited. 


The  episode  plan  is  designed  to 
prevent  each  stage  from  growing  into 
more  serious  conditions. 

EPA  attempts  in  all  cases  to  secure 
voluntary  compliance  from  emission 
sources  during  episode  actions.  If  cooper- 
ation efforts  fail,  however,  Illinois  law 
permits  the  EPA  to  “seal  any  facility, 
vehicle,  vessel,  aircraft,  or  equipment 
operating  in  violation  of  rules  or  contri- 
buting to  immediate  danger  to  health.” 

Since  the  EPA  began  operating 
under  the  new  episode  regulations,  no 
formal  episode  has  yet  grown  beyond  the 
Watch  phase.  If  it  does,  EPA  is  ready.  0 
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IT  WAS  THE  WEEK  BEFORE 
CHRISTMAS  and  there  was  more  in 
the  air  than  holiday  spirit . . . 


Jack  Coblenz  checks 
weather  readings  in  Emergency  Action  Center 


Deceinber  20,  1971.  Sulfur  dioxide 
pollution,  normally  held  to  .02  or  .03 
parts  per  million  (ppm)  of  air  in  the  East 
St.  Louis  metropolitan  area,  rose  to  a 
high  of  .35  ppm. 

Air  episode  Watch  threshold  is  .30 
ppm  for  sulfur  dioxide  under  Illinois 
regulations.  Advised  by  the  National 
Weather  Service  at  St.  Louis  Lambert 
Field  that  stagnant  air  conditions  were 
likely  for  the  next  12  hours,  the  Illinois 
EPA  and  Missouri  pollution  control 
agencies  simultaneously  declared  Watch 
conditions  for  Madison  and  St.  Clair 
counties  in  Illinois  and  St.  Louis  County 
in  Missouri. 

The  EPA  Emergency  Action  Center 
staff  went  on  24-hour  duty  in  Springfield. 
Public  Information  personnel  issued  a 
bulletin  to  the  news  media  informing  the 
public  and  suggesting  special  health 
precautions.  Industries  were  notified  that 
controls  might  be  required. 

Springfield  engineers  were  dis- 
patched to  Venice,  East  St.  Louis,  and 
Wood  River,  Illinois,  to  monitor  special 


air  quality  measuring  stations. 

Seven  additional  instrument  sta- 
tions were  set  up  in  Alton,  Wood  River, 
Granite  City,  Belleville,  and  East  St. 
Louis,  Illinois,  to  measure  dust  and  soot 
levels. 

Illinois  EPA  staff  went  to  the  St. 
Louis  Air  Pollution  Control  Center  to 
help  with  episode  coordination. 

December  21.  At  the  end  of  24 
hours,  air  contaminants  remained  above 
normal  in  the  bi-state  area,  but  had  not 
reached  Yellow  Alert  thresholds. 

Under  a continuing  air  stagnation 
advisory  from  the  National  Weather 
Service,  Watch  conditions  were  extended 
for  18  hours. 

Lambert  Field  meteorologists,  how- 
ever, noted  breakup  later  of  the  weather 
blanket  which  had  been  trapping 
pollutants  in  the  evening. 

By  10  p.m.,  atmospheric  pressure 
and  wind  conditions  permitted  cancel- 
lation of  the  stagnation  forecast.  Watch 
conditions  were  simultaneously  cancelled 
by  the  Illinois  EPA  Emergency  Action 
Center.  © 


YOU 

and 

air  pollution 
episodes 

*Use  public  transportation  instead  of 
private  autos. 

*If  you  must  drive,  team  up  with 
neighbors  or  co-workers.  Drive  at 
an  even  pace;  avoid  excessive  idling 
and  fast  acceleration;  avoid  busy 
streets  and  expressways.  If  you 
must  use  a tunnel,  keep  car 


windows  and  ventilator  closed. 

*Curtail  physical  activity,  both  indoors 
and  outdoors.  (The  more  active  you 
are,  the  more  breaths  you  take  — 
and  the  more  pollutants  you 
inhale.) 

*Stay  indoors  as  much  as  possible  and 
keep  windows  closed.  (Pollution 
levels  are  usually  lower  indoors 
than  out.) 

*Avoid  smoke  filled  rooms.  If  you  are  a 
smoker,  stop  or  cut  down  smoking. 

*If  you’re  on  the  street  and  a bus  or  a 
truck  emits  a cloud  of  exhaust, 
hold  your  breath. 

*In  the  winter  months,  use  a humidifier 
or  vaporizer  to  add  moisture  to 
your  home.  (Moisture  helps  you 
breathe  easier.) 


*Postpone  outdoor  jobs  that  raise  dust, 
such  as  raking  leaves,  sweeping 
sidewalks,  excavating  land,  etc. 

^Postpone  indoor  cleaning  jobs  that 
circulate  dust,  such  as  sweeping, 
vacuuming. 

*Reduce  use  of  electricity  as  much  as 
possible. 

*If  you  have  a heart  or  respiratory 
ailment  — remain  indoors  with 
windows  closed,  don’t  smoke,  avoid 
unnecessary  exertion,  avoid  rooms 
where  others  are  smoking,  use 
filtered  or  decontaminated  air  if 
possible. 

* Follow  developments  through  news 
media  and  observe  all  suggested 
restrictions. 

ENVIRONMENT 


DON’T  FORGET  to  complete  the  enclosed  card  to  keep  receiving 


New  Enforcement  Cases  Filed 


Technical  and  legal  staff  at  the 
Illinois  EPA  have  collected  evidence 
and  built  enforcement  cases  against 
the  following  alleged  polluters. 
These  cases  were  then  filed  with  the 
Illinois  Pollution  Control  Board  by 
Illinois  Atty.  Gen.  William  J.  Scott 
on  behalf  of  the  EPA.  All  were  filed 
between  February  17  and  March 
29,  1972. 

•EPA  v.  Airport  Landfill  (PCB  72  — 71) 
landfill  violations  and  open  burning 

•EPA  v.  Allied  Chemical  Corp.  (PCB  72  - 
109)  discharge  of  untreated  acid  waste 
water  into  Rose  Creek 

•EPA  v.  Apex  Smelting  (PCB  72  — 114) 
air  pollution,  construction  of  control 
equipment  without  permit 

•EPA  v.  Central  Illinois  Light  Co.  (PCB  72 

— 83)  air  pollution 

•EPA  v.  Corbett  Steel  (PCB  72  — 77)  open 
burning 

•EPA  v.  Custom  Farm  Services,  Inc.  (PCB 
72  — 84)  water  pollution 

•EPA  v.  Dart  Industries,  Inc.  (PCB  72 
94)  water  pollution 

•EPA  v.  David  Halverson  (PCB  72  — 95) 
violation  of  public  water  supplies  rules 
and  regulations 

•EPA  v.  Denny  & Simpson  Stone  (PCB  72 

— 61)  air  pollution 

•EPA  v.  Earl  B.  Archdale  (PCB  72  - 65) 
open  burning,  open  dumping,  and  landfill 
violations 

•EPA  v.  Elesco  Smelting  Co.  (PCB  72 
1 13)  air  pollution 

•EPA  v.  Fansteel,  Inc.  & City  of  North 
Chicago  (PCB  72  — 76)  water  pollution 

•EPA  v.  Jo  Lock  Auto  Wreckers  (PCB  72 

— 78)  open  burning 

•EPA  v.  Harrisburg,  City  of  (PCB  72  — 80) 
open  burning  and  landfill  violations 


•EPA  v.  Hawthorne  Melody,  Inc.  (PCB  72 

— 104)  air  pollution  and  operation  of 
incinerator  without  permit 

•EPA  v.  Johnson  W.  Blackwell  (PCB  72  — 
87)  landfill  violations 

•EPA  v.  Kankakee  Foundry  Co.  (PCB  72 

— 126)  air  pollution 

•EPA  v.  Kienstra  Concrete  Inc.  (PCB  72  — 
72)  water  pollution 

•EPA  v.  Livingston  Stone,  Co.  (PCB  72  — 
123)  air  pollution 

•EPA  v.  Lloyd  A.  Fry  Roofing  (PCB  72 
85)  air  permit  violation 
•EPA  v.  Nashville,  City  of  (PCB  72  — 100) 
open  burning  and  water  pollution 
•EPA  v.  Quincy  Park  District  (PCB  72 
99)  open  burning  and  water  pollution 
•EPA  v.  Reliance  Quarry  Inc.  (PCB  72  — 

62)  air  pollution 

•EPA  v.  Rex  Chainbelt  (PCB  <T2  — 86) 
cyanide  and  heavy  metal  discharge 
•EPA  v.  Roy  Frietsch  & Earl  I.  Swords 
(PCB  72  — 124)  open  burning 
•EPA  v.  Sangamo  Construction  Co.  (PCB 
72  — 79)  air  pollution 
•EPA  v.  Southwestern  Regional  Port 
District  (PCB  72  70)  air  pollution 

•EPA  v.  Swift  & Co.  (PCB  72  125)  air 

pollution 

•EPA  v.  Tee  Pak,  Inc.  (PCB  72  - 81) 
discharge  of  carbon  disulfide,  emission  of 
hydrogen  sulfide 

•EPA  v.  Texaco,  Inc.  (PCB  72  — 98)  water 
pollution 

•EPA  v.  Truax-Traer  Coal  Co.  (PCB  72  — 

63)  air  pollution 

•EPA  v.  U.S.  Scrap  Corporation  (PCB  72 

— 112)  open  burning  and  air  pollution 
•EPA  v.  Village  of  Port  Byron  (PCB  72  — 

67)  open  burning  and  water  pollution 
•EPA  v.  Zaborac  Electric,  Inc.  (PCB  72  — 
66)  open  burning 


continued. 

All  entries  become  the  property  of 
the  Illinois  EPA,  and  none  will  be 
returned. 

Final  judging  of  the  contest  is 
scheduled  May  12,  and  winners  are  to  be 
notified  by  mail  on  or  before  May  26. 

Specific  details  and  rules  regarding 
the  contest  have  been  distributed  to 
school  principals  and  superintendents 
throughout  the  state,  along  with  sample 
entry  blanks. 

For  further  information  contact 
Gail  Pepper,  Room  B100,  2200  Churchill 
Road,  Springfield  62706  © 

STATE  GRANT  SCOREBOARD 

As  of  April  1,  1972,  the  exact  total 
of  money  paid  from  the  Anti-Pollution 
Bond  Act  of  1970  for  wastewater  treat- 
ment projects  completed  or  currendy 
under  construction  is: 

$16,893,377 

State  grant  funds  offered  to  sanitary 
districts  and  municipalities  total: 

$72,442,308 

DR.  S.R.  GOSWAMI  NAMED 
DIPLOMATE 

Dr.  Santosh  R.  Goswami,  an 
engineer  in  EPA  Division  of  Water 
Pollution  Control,  recently  was 
named  Diplomate  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Environmental  Engi- 
neers sponsored  by  the  Environ- 
mental Engineering  Intersociety 
Board,  Inc.  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Goswami  is  married,  the  father 
of  one  son  and  a member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers © 
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STATEWIDE  AIR  IMPROVEMENT 

SEEN  IN  1971  REPORT 


Illinois  air  quality  improved  state- 
wide in  1971  over  the  previous  year,  the 
state  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
reports  in  a summary  of  the  1971  Annual 
Report  on  Air  Quality  in  Illinois. 


Specific  gains  were  measured  in  re- 
duction of  air  pollution  in  the  Chicago, 
Peoria,  and  East  St.  Louis  metropolitan 
areas,  according  to  Dr.  John  J.  Roberts, 
manager  of  Illinois  EPA’s  Division  of  Air 
Pollution  Control. 


Regional  Trends 
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0.020  ppm.  That  reduction  is  aft)nbH!i^dNA'c(^AJ^§^|^  from  recording  monitors  ir 


to  fuel  conversions  from  coal  to  oil  or 
natural  gas,  according  to  Roberts. 

“This  does  not  mean,”  Dr.  Roberts 
emphasized,  “that  the  Chicago  and  East 
St.  Louis  regions  met  the  federal  primary 
(0.03  ppm)  and  secondary  (0.02  ppm) 
standards  in  1971.  The  reported  figures 


both  industrial  and  residential  areas. 

“All  these  are  region-wide  averages, 
which  serve  only  to  indicate  trends  rather 
than  compliance  with  federal  and  state  air 
quality  standards.  Standards  must  be  at- 
tained at  all  points  in  a region,”  Dr. 
Roberts  said. 


SUCCESS  STORIES 


From  1967  through  1970  in  the 
Chicago  metropolitan  air  quality  region, 
average  particulate  concentrations  re- 
mained relatively  constant  at  98  micro- 
grams per  cubic  meter.  In  1971,  however, 
the  regional  average  declined  to  84  mi- 
crograms per  cubic  meter,  a reduction  of 
nearly  14  per  cent. 

The  East  St.  Louis  regional  average 
for  suspended  particulates  rose  from  136 
micrograms  per  cubic  meter  in  1967  to 
142  in  1968.  The  1971  average  was  down 
to  104  micrograms  per  cubic  meter,  a 
reduction  of  nearly  27  per  cent  over 
1968. 

In  the  Chicago  region,  average  sulfur 
dioxide  concentrations  decreased  40  per 
cent  in  one  year.  The  regional  average 
recorded  from  1968  through  1970  was 
0.03  parts  per  million  (ppm).  In  1971, 
the  average  dropped  to  0.018  ppm. 

“This  important  reduction  in 
Chicago  sulfur  dioxide  pollution  is  due 
largely  to  fuel  sulfur  limits  imposed  by 
local  ordinances  throughout  Cook  Coun- 
ty,” Dr.  Roberts  said. 

While  the  St.  Louis  regional  SO2 
average  was  0.05  3 ppm  in  1968,  during 
1970  and  1971  the  average  steadied  at 


The  greatest  improvement  of  all  sites 
in  the  state  sampling  for  suspended  par- 
ticulates in  1971  was  recorded  at  Cicero, 
where  the  average  declined  from  131 
micrograms  per  cubic  meter  in  1970  to 
77  micrograms  per  cubic  meter  last  year. 

Of  all  sites  monitoring  sulfur  dioxide 
concentrations  in  1971,  the  Argo  station 
showed  the  most  improvement— a 70  per 
cent  reduction  to  0.02  ppm  in  1971 
compared  with  0.07  ppm  in  1970.  (Both 
the  Cicero  and  Argo  sites  are  operated  by 
the  Cook  County  Environmental  Control 
Bureau.) 


“The  improvement  at  these  two 
stations,”  Dr.  Roberts  said,  “can  be  at- 
tributed both  to  the  conversion  of  resi- 
dential and  business  fuel  usage  from  coal 
to  oil  or  gas,  and  to  installation  of 
industrial  emission  control  equipment.” 
“These  are  encouraging  gains,”  said 
EPA  Director  William  L.  Blaser.  “How- 
ever, to  achieve  federal  air  quality 
standards,  substantially  more  progress 
will  have  to  be  made  by  1975.  The  task  is 
going  to  require  strong  commitments 
from  all  concerned.” 


Richard  b ogiMe,  Governor  Illinois  Environmental  Protection  Agency 


William  L.  Blaser,  Director 
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Automated  Monitors- 

air  quality  eyes  that  never  sleep 


Illinois’  air  sampling  network,  com- 
prised of  equipment  operated  by  both 
state  and  local  air  pollution  control  agen- 
cies, has  been  oriented  in  the  past  toward 
monitoring  only  suspended  particulates 
and  sulfur  dioxide  concentrations. 

In  late  1970,  with  the  purchase  of 
four  trailer  laboratories,  monitoring  ca- 
pability was  expanded  to  include  testing 
for  carbon  monoxide,  total  hydro- 
carbons, nitrogen  dioxide,  total  nitrogen 
oxides,  total  oxidants,  as  well  as  wind 
direction  and  speed,  temperature,  relative 
humidity,  atmospheric  pressure,  precip- 
itation, solar  radiation,  and  total  sun  and 
sky  radiation. 

These  trailers  are  located  in  Chicago, 
Joliet,  Springfield  and  Cahokia  Mounds, 
near  East  St.  Louis. 

In  early  1971,  a sophisticated  tele- 
metry network  including  printout  to  a 
teletypewriter  was  established  at  the 
Springfield  EPA  headquarters.  Data  is 
simultaneously  logged  on  computer  mag- 
netic tape  for  further  processing. 

The  state  network  also  includes 
EPA’s  ten  continuous  sulfur  dioxide  and 
coefficient  of  haze  monitoring  stations, 
along  with  16  continuous  monitors 
owned  by  local  agencies. 

With  this  additional  equipment,  EPA 
has  the  capability  of  automatically  mon- 
itoring pollutants  on  a 24-hour  basis. 

Electronic  data  processing  tech- 
niques are  utilized  for  the  data  received 
from  all  samplers.  Validated  data,  includ- 
ing 24-hour  averages,  is  submitted  by 
state-operated  samplers  and  by  those  of 
local  agencies. 

The  data  then  undergoes  analysis  for 
comparison  with  existing  or  proposed 
ambient  air  quality  standards.  It  also 
serves  to  identify  problem  areas  and 
support  enforcement  action  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Air  Pollution  Control. 


Results  are  sent  to  contributing  local 
agencies  and  are  used  for  quarterly  re- 
ports to  the  federal  EPA’s  National  Aer- 
ometric  Data  Bank. 

In  addition,  the  data  is  used  to 
develop  and  evaluate  control  strategies  by 
dispersion  models  or  by  correlation  with 
emission  inventory  data. 

Future  Expansion 

As  a result  of  new  federal  EPA  air 
quality  standards  for  sulfur  dioxide,  par- 
ticulate matter,  carbon  monoxide,  photo- 
chemical oxidants,  reactive  hydrocarbons, 
and  nitrogen  oxides,  the  state  air  sam- 
pling network  will  be  expanded  to 
include  monitoring  of  all  these  pollutants. 
The  major  portion  of  the  expansion  will 
become  operational  in  1972. 

Completion  of  the  expanded  air 
sampling  program  by  January  1,  1974, 
will  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  Illinois 


Air  Pollution  Control  Implementation 
Plan. 

Future  plans  for  episode  monitoring 
include  a tie-in  with  all  state  and  local 
agency  monitoring  stations  through  a 
telemetry  system  to  the  EPA  Springfield 
office. 

Program  Objectives 

Objectives  of  the  air  monitoring 
network  program  are  to  provide: 

* Information  on  air  quality  levels  to 
determine  progress  toward  attainment  of 
the  established  air  quality  standards; 

*Data  in  support  of  enforcement  actions; 
^Information  on  air  quality  levels 
throughout  a region  to  gauge  the  need  for 
and  effectiveness  of  control  actions; 
*Rapid  detailed  information  on  air  qual- 
ity levels  during  air  stagnation  advisories 
and  episodes; 

* Averages  and  trends  for  zoning,  urban 
planning,  and  modeling. 


Local  Areas  Still 

Show  Special  Pollution  Problems 


Granite  City 

The  Granite  City  monitor,  located  in 
a highly  industrial  Metro-East  area, 
showed  an  8 per  cent  reduction  in 
suspended  particulate  matter  in  1971 
compared  to  1970.  The  average,  however, 
was  the  highest  in  the  state— 179 
micrograms  per  cubic  meter.  Monitoring 
sites  in  residential  Granite  City  averaged 
148  micrograms  per  cubic  meter  in  1971. 

“As  a result  of  the  agreement 
between  EPA  and  Granite  City  Steel  to 
control  coke  oven  emissions,  both  indus- 
trial and  residential  monitors  should  show 
marked  improvement  there  in  the  not  too 
distant  future,”  Dr.  Roberts  said. 

“This  is  another  clear  example,”  said 
Director  Blaser,  “of  how  reasonable 
enforcement  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Act  is  resulting  in  a healthier 
environment  for  Illinois  citizens  without 
endangering  their  economic  well  being.” 

Chicago  Area 

The  second  highest  suspended  par- 
ticulate average  for  1971  (175 

micrograms  per  cubic  meter)  was  re- 
ported in  Chicago  Heights  at  a state 
monitor  located  in  a highly  industrial 
area.  This  average,  however,  was  down  13 
per  cent  from  1970’s  figure— 205  micro- 
grams per  cubic  meter. 

This  reduction  is  apparently  due  to 
the  completion  of  a control  program  at 
Calumet  Steel  Company,  located  within  a 
quarter  of  a mile  southwest  of  the  sam- 
pling site. 

Substantially  lower  values  were 
recorded  at  the  Cook  County  Environ- 
mental Control  Bureau’s  monitor  at 
Bloom  High  School,  located  in  a nearby 
residential  area. 

The  19  particulate  monitoring  sites 
operated  by  the  City  of  Chicago,  showed 
an  overall  decrease  of  about  nine  per  cent 
over  1970,  as  reported  by  the  City  of 
Chicago  Department  of  Environmental 
Control.  All  of  the  sites  but  one,  how- 
ever, exceeded  both  the  secondary  and 
primary  air  quality  standards  in  1971. 

Peoria  Area 

In  1971,  the  average  particulate  con- 
centrations of  four  sites  located  in  and 
around  the  City  of  Peoria  was  approxi- 


mately 95  micrograms  per  cubic  meter,  a 
22  per  cent  reduction  over  last  year’s 
average.  Concentrations  in  this  area  are 
dominated  by  emissions  from  local  power 
plants  and  industries. 


Air  sampling  data  collected  in  East 
Peoria  near  the  Franklin  Street  Bridge 
showed  a 42  per  cent  increase  in  sulfur 
dioxide  concentrations  from  1970  to 
1971,  the  greatest  increase  in  the  state. 


Statistics  Show  Gains  Against  Pollution  Overall 


At  83  monitoring  sites  testing  for 
particulate  matter  in  both  1970  and 
1971,  36  sites  (43  per  cent)  showed  at 
least  ten  per  cent  improvement  over 
1970.  At  the  same  83  sites,  71  per  cent 
(59  sites)  exceeded  the  federal  primary 
standard-75  micrograms  per  cubic 
meter-in  1971,  compared  to  82  per  cent 
(68  sites)  in  1970. 

Of  34  sites  sampling  for  sulfur 
dioxide  (SO2)  concentrations  in  both 
1970  and  1971,  23  sites  (68  per  cent) 
showed  a reduction  of  at  least  10  per  cent 
in  1971.  At  the  same  34  sites,  only  four 
(12  per  cent)  exceeded  the  federal 
primary  standard— 0.30  parts  per 
million— in  1971,  compared  to  15  sites 
(44  per  cent) in  1970. 

The  secondary  standard  for  par- 
ticulates— 60  micrograms  per  cubic 
meter— was  exceeded  at  73  of  8 3 sam- 
pling sites  (88  per  cent)  in  1971, 
compared  to  78  of  83  sites  (94  per  cent) 
in  1970. 

Sulfur  dioxide  measurements 
exceeded  the  secondary  standard  0.02 
parts  per  million— at  14  of  34  monitoring 
sites  (41  per  cent)  in  1971,  compared  to 
28  of  34  sites  (82  per  cent)  in  1970. 

Overall,  particulate  readings  yielded 
annual  averages  that  were  lower  at  45  per 
cent  of  the  monitoring  sftes  when 
compared  with  the  previous  year.  Sulfur 
dioxide  measurements  were  even  better, 
with  improvement  in  annual  averages  seen 
at  65  per  cent  of  all  sites. 

NOTE;  The  full  1971  Annual  Report  on 
Air  Quality  in  Illinois  from  which  this 
summary  was  compiled,  will  be  available 


for  distribution  by  July  30,  1972.  Re- 
quests for  copies  should  be  sent  to  the 
Illinois  Environmental  Protection 


Agency,  Division  of  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol, 2200  Churchill  Road,  Springfield, 
Illinois  62706.  © 


SULFUR  DIOXIDE  - 24  Hour  Samples  In 
Parts  Per  Million  (Annual  Arithmetic  Mean) 


Site  Location  By 

’arts  Per  Million 

Site  Location  By 

Parts  Per  M 

illion 

Federal  Air 
Ouality  Region 

1970 

1971 

Quality  Region 

1970 

1971 

III 

Kelly  H + 

.031 

.021 

Argo  #8 

.070 

.020 

Lakeview  B + 

.037 

.025 

Bedford  Park  #1 

.027 

.028 

Lindbl«m  K + 

.022 

.012 

Bedford  Park  #2 

.026 

.025 

Maywood  #19 

.006 

Calumet  N+ 

.006 

.010 

McCook  # 1 

.040 

.037 

Calumet  City  *13a 

.038 

.013 

Morton  Grove 

.023 

Calumet  City  »13b 

.066 

.048 

Oak  Park  #17 

.013 

Carver  Q+ 

.027 

.021 

Park  Forest 

. 004 

Chicago  Heights  #lSa 

.022 

.013 

River  Grove 

.006 

Chicago  Heights  #13^ 

. 04  S 

.037 

Skokie  #16 

.034 

.026 

Chicago  Voc . 0 + 

.007 

.005 

Ste i nmet : C + 

.023 

.016 

Cicero  #7 

.006 

.013 

Taft  A 

.02  1 

.012 

Clay  R + 

.023 

.016 

Washington  Y + % 

.023 

.02  8 

Cooley  Voc.  D+ 

.038 

.027 

Wilmette  #3 

.024 

.020 

Crane  G + 

.040 

.015 

VI 

Fenger  P+ 

.023 

.011 

Canton  - CILCO 

.013 

GSA  Building  F+ 

.OSO 

.021 

E.  Peoria  #3 

. 04  1 

.071 

Hale  W+ 

.036 

.013 

Pekin  - CILCO 

.017 

Harvey  # 12 

.024 

.015 

Peoria  - CILCO 

.016 

Hillside  #6a 

. 028 

.009 

IX 

Hillside  #6b 

.045 

.020 

E . St . Louis  # l 

.015 

.021 

Hyde  Park  L+ 

. 0 5 j 

.0  28 

Venice  #1 

.022 

.020 

Joliet  # 1 

.011 

.012 

Wood  River  #3 

.017 

.017 

♦All  sites  followed 
arc  owned  by  the 
a- -sampling  by  bubb 
b--  sampling  by  cond 


by  a letter  of  the  alphabet 

Ci tv  of  Chicago.  . . . „ ( 

t Supplemental  station,  not  part  ot 

official  City  of  Chicago  network 
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Noise  Experts  Test  Sirens: 

A Community  Service  ‘First  ’’ 


In  a pilot  test  measuring  sound 
levels  produced  by  the  outdoor 
warning  system  in  Rolling  Meadows 
on  March  7,  1972,  for  Illinois  Civil 
Defense  Agency,  EPA  found  the 
warning  sirens  to  be  inadequate. 

“Since  this  type  of  test  had 
never  been  run  in  Illinois  before,  we 
wanted  to  establish  a standard 
procedure  for  warning  system 


testing  programs,”  said  Jim  Reid, 
manager  of  surveillance  section, 
EPA  Division  of  Noise  Pollution 
Control.  “Of  course,  the  goal  of  the 
test  was  to  determine  if  the  Rolling 
Meadows  siren  system  was  working 
properly.” 

Mounted  60  feet  above  the 
ground  and  rated  at  130  decibels  at 
100  feet  distance,  Rolling  Meadows 
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sirens  should  have  been  able  to 
produce  at  least  60  decibels,  6400 
feet  away  from  the  source  in  any 
direction. 

EPA’s  seven  testing  stations 
located  at  vital  areas  through  out 
the  city,  indicated  that  only  one 
siren  (of  three)  was  operable  during 
the  test. 

And  at  most  of  the  testing 
stations,  wind  noise  was  much 
higher  than  the  expected  siren 
reading.  For  example,  ambient 
readings  varied  from  60  to  98 
decibels.  With  ambient  noise  levels 
this  high,  the  sirens  when  operating 
properly  were  barely  audible. 

EPA’s  report  to  the  Civil 
Defense  recommended  that  future 
tests  include  a dry  run,  optimum 
weather  conditions,  and  a greater 
number  of  siren  blasts  to  obtain  a 
representative  sample. 

Val  Oshel,  Illinois  Civil  De- 
fense Director,  expressed  appre- 
ciation to  EPA  for  its  excellent 
testing  program  for  measuring  the 
efficiency  of  an  outdoor  warning 
system.  “The  results  prove  the 
advantage  of  the  EPA’s  program  to 
insure  the  adequacy  of  an  outdoor 
warning  siren  system,”  he  added. 

As  a result  of  this  test,  Illinois 
Civil  Defense  has  recommended 
that  Rolling  Meadows  contract  a 
professional  acoustical  engineer  to 
investigate  the  warning  system’s 
inadequacies.© 


WATER  CLEANUP  AID 
REACHES  10%  MILESTONE 


With  only  ten  months  elapsed 
since  Illinois’  $750  million 
Anti-Pollution  Bond  Act  grant 
program  began  last  July,  state  grant 
offers  have  already  passed  $75 
million. 

New  state  grant  offers  to  Elgin 
and  Tonica  put  the  Bond  Act 
program  at  its  first  10  per  cent 
milestone. 

“Illinois  voters  approved  .in 
1970  the  creation  of  this  vital 
ten-year  effort  to  curtail  the 
pollution  of  our  natural  waterways 
by  inadequately  treated  municipal 
sewage,”  Governor  Richard  B. 
Ogilvie  said. 

“Early  arrival  at  this  plateau  is 
evidence  that  the  state  is  moving 


with  good  speed  to  meet  its 
promises  of  financial  aid  in 
environmental  improvement,”  the 
Governor  added. 

Additional  millions  in  grant 
offers  are  expected  to  be  ready  for 
announcement  within  the  last  two 
months  of  this  fiscal  year, 
according  to  William  L.  Blaser, 
director  of  Illinois  EPA. 

Additional  grant  offers  have 
since  been  made  to  the  City  of 
Kewanee,  the  City  of  Athens,  the 
Village  of  Albers,  and  the  San  Jose 
Sanitary  District. 

Those  new  commitments  bring 
to  201  the  total  number  of  waste 
water  treatment  projects  in  Illinois 
which  have  received  pledges  of  25 
per  cent  state  assistance.  © 


Richard  B.  Ogilvie,  Governor  Illinois  Environmental  Protection  Agency 


William  L.  Blaser,  Director 
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Membrane  filter  is  analyzed  to  determine 
quality  of  public  water  supply  sample. 


SERVING  THE 
PEOPLE . . . 

SA  VING  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


Service,  safety,  and 
support--those  invisible,  intangible 
products  are  the  daily  contribution 
of  EPA  laboratory  operations  to 
the  people  of  Illinois. 

In  many  respects,  EPA 
laboratories  can  be  compared  to  a 
manufacturing  plant.  The  raw 
materials  that  go  in  are  samples  of 
materials  potentially  containing 
pollutants.  The  finished  products 
that  come  out  are  test  results. 

Data  yielded  by  analysis  of 
samples  provides  useful  information 
regarding  the  safety  of  drinking 
water,  for  example,  to  local 
community  officials.  By  detecting 
pollutants  or  hazardous  substances 
in  samples,  the  laboratories  help 
protect  public  safety.  And  by 
detailing  the  contents  of  samples, 
the  laboratories  yield  evidence  to 
support  EPA  enforcement 
functions. 

Since  1970,  when  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
was  created  to  succeed  a number  of 
more  narrowly -focused,  scattered 
boards  and  agencies,  laboratory 
production--measured  by  the 
volume  of  samples  processed-has 
increased  greatly,  while  the 
personnel  required  has  declined. 

Number  of  tests  performed 
jumped  from  approximately 


163,000  in  1970  to  over  183,000  in 
1971.  In  the  first  10  months  of 
fiscal  1972,  EPA  laboratories  have 
already  conducted  over  257,000 
tests,  and  expect  to  run  up  a much 
higher  total  by  the  fiscal  year’s 
close,  due  to  increased 
warm-weather  work  loads. 

At  the  same  time,  however, 
laboratory  staff  has  been  pared 
almost  10  percent,  down  from  58 
persons  in  fiscal  1971  to  54  persons 
in  fiscal  72. 

Through  consolidation  of  six 
regional  laboratories  into  three 
full-service  laboratory  operations, 
EPA  has  reduced  duplication  of 
equipment  and  personnel,  and  set  a 
goal  of  capability  for  performing 
any  laboratory  test  in  any  of  the 
three  centers  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
or  night. 

By  combining  good 
equipment,  good  personnel,  good 
structural  facilities,  and  good 
organization,  EPA’s  laboratory 
services  division  has  achieved 
significantly  higher 
productivity-and  not  only  higher 
quantity,  but  high  quality, 
dependable  results  in  timely 
fashion. 

The  changes  made  in 
laboratory  services  have  increased 
the  value  of  their  operations  to  the 


public,  and  have  helped  to  bring 
about  significant  reductions  in 
Illinois  pollution. 

“The  information  that  comes 
out  of  our  laboratories  lays  the 
ground  work  for  control  operations 
in  air,  land  and  water  pollution  and 
insures  the  safety  of  our  public 
water  supplies,”  said  J.  C. 
McCaffrey,  manager  of  EPA 
laboratory  services. 

“EPA  scientists  help  Illinois 
communities  locate  and  define 
pollution  problems,”  he  added.  For 
instance,  the  people  of  Rockford 
were  directly  aided  recently  when 
sampling  analyses  showed  that  iron 
and  manganese  concentrations  in 
two  of  38  wells  serving  that  area 
were  causing  the  water  to  be  a dark 
brown  color. 

Though  this  presented  no 
health  hazard,  the  presence  of  these 
elements  was  high  enough  to  stain 
clothes  and  other  household  items. 
EPA  helped  pinpoint  the  problem 
so  corrective  action  could  be 
planned. 


Atomic  absorption  spectrophoto- 
meter charts  concentration  of 
metals  present  in  sample. 


There  are  three  EPA 
laboratory  centers  located  in 
Chicago,  Champaign,  and 
Carbondale. 

A small  auxiliary  Springfield 
lab  is  used  only  to  perform  tests  of 
a highly  technical  nature  on 
pesticides,  oil  and  hydrocarbons. 

The  lab  located  in  Chicago 
serves  the  northern  third  of  the 
state,  the  Champaign  lab  the  middle 
third  and  Carbondale  the  southern 
third. 

This  fall  the  Chicago  lab  will 
move  from  1800  North  Fillmore  to 


Chemical  solutions  are  prepared  for 
the  automatic  analyzer. 


a new  building  at  2121  West 
Taylor.  McCaffrey  emphasized  that 
“not  only  will  this  move  eliminate 
over-crowding;  but  the  new 
laboratory,  equipped  with  the  most 
up-to-date  pollution  testing 
equipment,  will  be  one  of  the  best 
labs  of  its  kind  in  the  midwest.” 

When  the  move  is  completed, 
highly  trained  technical  EPA 
personnel  will  be  operating  in  three 
shifts  on  a 24-hour  basis  to  handle 
the  increasing  work  load  and  utilize 
most  efficiently  the  specialized, 
costly  equipment. 

The  Champaign  lab  began 
operating  around  the  clock  on  May 
7. 

In  a consolidation  move  this 
January,  the  majority  of  EPA 
laboratory  staff  located  in 


Springfield  were  transferred  to 
Champaign  from  Springfield. 
Before  that  time  EPA  had  shared 
laboratories  in  Champaign  and 
Springfield  with  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Public  Health. 

At  each  lab  center,  mechanical 
assistants,  such  as  the  automatic 
analyzer  and  the  atomic  absorption 
spectrophotometer,  not  only  make 
lab  work  easier  but  make  analyses 
more  precise.  The  autoanalyzer 
tests  for  substances,  such  as 
ammonia,  nitrogen,  cyanides  and 
phenols.  EPA  uses  the  atomic 
absorption  spectrophotometer  to 
measure  such  elements  as  iron, 
calcium  and  mercury,  and  soft 
metals  such  as  arsonic  and 
selenium. 

After  a three-month 
remodeling  job  is  completed  in 
September,  infrared  and 
ultraviolet/v isible  spectrophoto - 
meters  will  be  installed  in  the 
Champaign  lab.  The  infrared 
spectrophotometer,  used  primarily 
by  EPA  for  the  identification  of  oil 
and  petroleum  compounds,  is  a 
“fingerprinting”  device  for 
molecules.  Used  to  identify  the 
kind  and  quantity  of  chemical 
through  detection  of  color 
concentrations,  the 
ultra  violet /visible  spectrophoto- 
meter tests  for  chemicals  such  as 
cyanides  and  phosphate. 

As  a matter  of  routine,  public 
water  supplies  are  checked  once  a 
month,  primarily  for  bacteria,  with 
analysis  concentrated  in  the 
Champaign  lab.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
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the  lab  to  receive  10  or  11  mail 
bags  of  samples  per  day.  More  than 
1,000  such  tests  have  been  run  in  a 
single  week  and  as  many  as  700  in 
one  day. 

The  test  measures  coliform 
bacteria  present  in  the  digestive 
tracts  of  men  and  other 
warm-blooded  animals,  and 
revealed  by  a green-colored  growth 
in  the  magenta  culture  after  a 
24-hour  incubation  period.  If  this 
occurs,  residents  are  asked  to  boil 
their  water  until  further  notice. 

In  an  emergency,  public  water 
supply  samples  are  taken  to  the 
nearest  laboratory  for  analysis. 

Land  and  water  pollution 
samples  are  routinely  handled  in  all 
three  labs.  At  present,  air  pollution 
sampling  is  done  in  Champaign. 

Standard  chemical  solutions 
are  prepared  for  analysis  of  specific 
air  pollutants  found  in  samples 
taken  from  EPA’s  air  monitoring 
network.  In  addition,  a lab  test  is 
performed  on  particulate  filters 
collected  throughout  the  state  for 
dust  and  elements. 

In  fiscal  ’73  all  three  labs  will 
begin  testing  in  the  area  of  air 
pollution  control. 

Laboratory  services  will 
continue  to  keep  pace  with  the 
enlarging  requirements  of  tighter 
regulations,  more  specific  controls 
on  individual  substances,  and 
increased  need  for  surveillance. 

As  public  servants  behind  the 
scenes,  laboratory  functions  at  EPA 
are  a key  factor  in  the  Illinois 
environmental  program.  © 


Lab  technician  weighs 
hi-vol  filter  for 
particulate  matter. 
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New  Enforcement  Cases  Filed 


Technical  and  legal  staff  at  the 
Illinois  EPA  have  collected  evidence 
and  built  enforcement  cases  against 
the  following  alleged  polluters. 
These  cases  were  then  filed  with  the 
Illinois  Pollution  Control  Board  by 
Illinois  Atty.  Gen.  William  J.  Scott 
on  behalf  of  the  EPA.  All  were  filed 
between  March  30  and  April  28, 
1972. 

EPA  v.  Ashland  Chemical  Co.  and 

Baird  Chemical  Industries  (PCB 

72-188)  water  pollution 

EPA  v.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  (PCB 

72-140)  air  pollution 

EPA  v.  Cerro  Copper  & Brass,  Div. 

of  Cerro  Corp.  (PCB  72-181)  air 

pollution 

EPA  v.  Chem-Met.  Corp.  d/b/a  V.P. 
Kremm  (PCB  72-173)  discharge  of 
ferric  chloride  and  other  contami- 
nants into  Chicago  Sanitary  and 
Ship  Canal 

EPA  v.  Chicago  Block  Co.  & Dia- 
mond Crystal  Salt  Co.  (PCB 
72-145)  water  pollution 
EPA  v.  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  Railroad  (PCB  72-136)  open 
dumping,  other  land  rule  violations 
and  operation  of  landfill  site  with- 
out a permit 

EPA  v.  Columbia  Tool  Steel  Co. 

(PCB  72-142)  air  pollution 

EPA  v.  Consolidation  Coal  Co. 


(PCB  72-153)  discharge  of  contami- 
nants into  Chicken  Creek 
EPA  v.  Dean  M.  Penn  & Walter 
Deemie  (PCB  72-189)  open  dump- 
ing of  garbage  and  refuse;  operation 
without  a permit 

EPA  v.  Division  of  Borden,  Inc. 
(Mystik  Tape  Co.)  (PCB  72-180) 
installation  of  odor  control  equip- 
ment without  a permit 
EPA  v.  East  Lawn  Water  Co.  (PCB 
72-179)  violation  of  public  water 
supplies  rules  and  regulations 
EPA  v.  Flintkote  Co.,  The  (PCB 
72-152)  allowing  large  amounts  of 
oxygen  demanding  solid  and  other 
contaminants  to  enter  Wabash 
River 

EPA  v.  Harshany  Coal  Co.,  Inc. 
(PCB  72-151)  open  burning  of 
automobiles  and  conducting  a sal- 
vage operation  by  open  burning 
EPA  v.  Henry  DeBoer  & Paul  Joost 
d/b/a  Marengo  Disposal  Co.  (PCB 
72-129)  landfill  violations,  under- 
ground fire  and  dumping  water 
EPA  v.  Lockport  Trucking  Co.  & 
Jack  Carlstrom  (PCB  72-149)  open 
dumping  & refuse  disposal  opera- 
tion without  permit 
EPA  v.  MAL  Landfill  Corp.  (PCB 
72-186)  open  dumping  of  garbage 
and  refuse 

EPA  v.  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Dis- 


trict of  Greater  Chicago  (PCB 
72-135)  discharge  of  contaminants 
in  Fox  River 

EPA  v.  Norge,  Division  of  Fedders, 
Inc.  (PCB  72-139)  discharge  of 
particulate  matter,  odors,  hydrocar- 
bons, sulfur  dioxide  and  other  con- 
taminants causing  air  pollution 
EPA  v.  Otto  E.  Dobbeke,  Jr.,  et  al 
(PCB  72-130)  random  open  dump- 
ing 

EPA  v.  Processing  & Books,  Inc.,  et 
al  (PCB  72-148)  odor  emissions; 
incineration  operation  without  per- 
mit 

EPA  v.  Richardson  Co.,  The  (coun- 
terclaim) (PCB  72-144)  air  pollu- 
tion 

EPA  v.  Royal  Packing  Co.  (PCB 
72-158)  discharge  of  obnoxious 
odors  and  other  contaminants  caus- 
ing air  pollution 

EPA  v.  Spinney  Run  Farms  (PCB 
72-185)  solids,  floating  scum,  etc., 
odor,  color  in  discharge,  causing 
pollution  of  Des  Plaines  River 
EPA  v.  Tucker  Freight  Lines,  Inc. 
(PCB  72-128)  water  pollution;  open 
dumping;  poorly  operated  landfill 
EPA  v.  V-Day  Coal  Co.,  Inc.  (PCB 
72-174)  mine  drainage  discharge 
polluting  Grape  Creek 
EPA  v.  Van  der  Molen  d/b/a  Elgin 
Landfill  Co.  (PCB  72-172)  air  pollu- 
tion 

EPA  v.  West  Frankfort,  City  of 
(PCB  72-175)  causing  pollution  of 
Big  Muddy  River 
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Illinois  Waterways  Show 
Better  Health  in  71 


Checkup 


Significant  advances  occurred  in  the 
fight  against  pollution  of  Illinois  waters  in 
1971,  according  to  the  111.  EPA  1971 
Water  Quality  Network  Summary  of 
Data. 

A comprehensive  collection  of 
water  quality  test  results  from  EPA’s 
statewide  network,  the  two-volume 
report  summarizes  laboratory  results  on 
water  taken  from  464  sampling  stations 
in  1971. 

The  Division  of  Water  Pollution 
Control  increased  the  number  of  1971 
sampling  locations  by  101  from  the  1970 
total  of  363.  Further  expansion  of  the 
sampling  network  has  brought  the  total 
to  658  stations  for  1972. 

The  number  of  routine  samples 
which  will  be  taken  in  1972  will  increase 
more  than  60  per  cent  over  1971 


sampling,  according  to  Daniel  J. 
Goodwin,  manager  of  the  Division’s  Per- 
formance Measurement  Section. 

“The  expansion  represents  a new 
and  concentrated  effort  to  better  protect 
the  health  of  Illinois  citizens,”  said  EPA 
Director  William  L.  Blaser. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  sampling 
program  is  expected  to  be  doubled  with 
the  addition  of  new  stations  and  person- 
nel this  year,  Goodwin  said.  Stations  are 
located  at  accessible  points  on  major 
rivers,  on  their  tributaries,  and  along  Lake 
Michigan. 

Data  comparisons  of  sampling  net- 
work activity  show  the  following  expan- 
sion : 

1970  1971  1972 

NUMBER  OF  STATIONS  363  464  658 

NUMBER  OF  SAMPLES  3,955  4,858  7,896 

(projected ) 


The  new  water  quality  book  reflects 
test  results  for  3 1 specific  water  charac- 
teristics. Among  those  for  which  the 
1971  results  are  reported  are  fecal  coli- 
form  bacteria  density,  temperature,  dis- 
solved oxygen,  dissolved  solids,  nitrates, 
ammonia,  mercury,  phosphorus,  and  pH. 

Noteworthy  gains  were  recorded 
during  1971  in  the  reduction  of  fecal 
coliform  density.  Fecal  coliform,  bacteria 
which  originate  in  the  intestinal  tracts  of 
warm-blooded  animals,  usually  appear  in 
waters  as  a result  of  sewage  treatment 
plant  discharges,  combined  sewer  over- 
flows, and  feedlot  runoff. 

Overall  averages  for  river  basins  in 
Illinois  show  some  progress,  Goodwin 
said. 


The  1971  data  book  indicates  the 
Fox  and  DuPage  river  basins  showed  the 
greatest  reduction  in  the  bacteria.  Sub- 
stantial deterioration  of  the  Sangamon 
River  Basin  was  noted,  however,  with  a 
large  increase  in  the  density  of  fecal 
coliform. 

Results  from  Lake  Michigan  sam- 
pling showed  an  increase  in  fecal  coliform 
density  from  59  (1970)  to  70  (1971) 
bacteria  per  100  milliliters  of  water.  The 
figure  exceeds  the  exceptionally  strict 
standard  of  20  bacteria  per  milliliter  set 
for  Lake  Michigan  by  the  Pollution  Con- 
trol Board,  but  is  well  within  the  standard 
of  200  set  for  mo 
ways. 

In  addition  to  JcUrlpilSig-  tJi©  i^ater 

qu^ty  daw  boc«%^^mlLYN6lS 

Pollution  Controlftlts0f{HAim-€HVlMBA^'5^ 
list  of  fecal  coliform  density  for  Illinois 
river  basins  and  Lake  Michigan,  com- 
paring 1970  and  1971  averages  with  the 
Pollution  Control  Board  standard. 


*(refer  to  page  4) 


Richard  B Ogilvie,  Governor  liiinOIS  Environmental  PrOt0CtiOf"l  /\^0PlCy  William  L.  Blaser,  Director 
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Woman  Power  on  the 

( 

Environmental  Tront 


Over  10,000  women  in 
Illinois,  all  members  ot  the  League 
of  Women  Voters,  are  taking  seri- 
ously the  popular  environmental 
slogan,  pollution  control  begins 
with  you. 

Activists  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  League  members  are  involved 
in  all  aspects  of  environmental  im- 
provement-legislation, education, 
standards  hearings,  and  litigation. 

The  League’s  history  of  envi- 
ronmental involvement  dates  back 
to  1956  when  its  first  water  man- 
agement study  was  initiated. 

As  a result  of  this  study  the 
League  pledged  support  of  compre- 
hensive, long-range  planning  for 
conservation  and  development  of 
water  resources  and  improvement 
of  water  quality  nation-wide. 

In  1970,  the  League  decided 
to  turn  its  attention  to  man’s  total 
environment,  and  concentrated  its 
first  round  of  new  studies  on  air 
quality. 

The  League’s  findings  have 
been  published  in  two  pam- 
phlets—A Congregation  of  Vapors, 
discussing  the  cause,  effects  and 
control  of  air  pollution;  and  A 
Community  Guide  Toward  Cleaner 
Air. 

Additional  studies  on  solid 
waste  management  and  land  use 
will  be  ready  in  1973  and  1974,  re- 
spectively. 

All  League  studies  are  orga- 
nized at  the  state  level  with  input 
from  local  Leagues,  then  presented 
at  the  national  convention  held  on 
even-numbered  years. 

After  the  League’s  position  is 
established  depending  on  results  of 


a study,  programs  are  implemented 
by  state  and  local  Leagues. 

League  Environmental  Quality 
Chairman  in  Illinois  is  Mrs.  Louise 
Rome  of  River  Forest,  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  Department  of  Interior’s 
Water  Pollution  Control  Advisory 
Board. 

Defending  the  Power  of  the  Board 

According  to  Mrs.  Rome,  the 
Illinois  League  is  particularly  con- 
cerned over  the  efforts  of  the 
Illinois  Municipal  League  to  weaken 
the  power  of  the  Pollution  Control 
Board  and  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Act. 

“The  Board  was  under  attack 
by  the  Illinois  Legislature  last  year,” 
said  Mrs.  Rome,  “and  may  be  again 
this  year  because  of  its  judicial 
functions.” 


Mrs.  Louise  Rome. 


“If  the  Board  were  to  be  strip- 
ped of  its  power  to  issue  cease  and 
desist  orders,  impose  money  penal- 
ties or  violations  of  the  Act,  require 
posting  of  performance  bonds,  and 
compulsory  compliance,”  Mrs. 
Rome  continued,  “the  Board,  not 
to  mention  the  Act,  itself,  would  be 
effectively  emasculated.” 

“Communities  are  feeling  the 
financial  pinch  of  having  to  meet 
their  obligations  in  solving  pollu- 
tion problems,”  she  pointed  out. 
“This  is  understandable,  but  dimin- 
ishing the  power  of  the  Board  is  not 
the  way  to  alleviate  this  pressure.” 

The  League  is  doing  every- 
thing within  its  power  to  help  get 
money  to  municipal  governments 
for  needed  sewage  treatment  im- 
provements, said  Mrs.  Rome. 

Lobbying  in  Washington  and 
Springfield 

“Right  now  we  are  actively 
lobbying  in  Washington  to  get  two 
appropriation  bills  out  of  confer- 
ence committee  and  on  the  floor 
for  a vote. 

“These  two  bills  would  get 
specific  and  substantial  promises  of 
money  to  local  government  for  sew- 
age treatment  plant  construction. 
For  too  long  Congress  has  been 
appropriating  a little  money  here 
and  a little  there;  this  is  no  way  to 
plan  for  the  future.” 

The  League  is  also  lobbying 
for  environmental  legislation  at  the 
state  level.  Among  the  bills  the 
League  has  supported  are  the  Sce- 
nic Rivers  Bill,  and  the  Lake 
Michigan  Bill  of  Rights,  anti-pollu- 
tion bond  act  appropriation  bills, 
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Poster  Contest 
Winners 


First  place  winning  poster  in  the 
16-18  age  category,  designed  by 
Kathleen  Ann  Keil 

First  place  winners  in  the  envi- 
ronmental poster  contest  were 
Kathleen  Ann  Keil,  18,  of  Chicago 
and  Tim  Pierce,  13,  of  Wheaton. 
Both  Kathleen  and  Tim  will  receive 
a $50  “Good  Earth”  ecology 
savings  bond. 

Second  place  winners,  Debby 
Wallwork,  16,  of  Chicago  and  Joy 
Breda,  13,  of  Lake  Zurich  will 
receive  sets  of  environmental  source 
books. 

Gail  Raboine,  16,  and  Craig 
Bonifas,  15,  both  of  Aurora  were 
awarded  subscriptions  to  “Environ- 


ment” magazine  as  third  place  win- 
ners. 

In  addition  to  the  individual 
prizes,  the  Illinois  EPA  will  arrange 
to  have  a tree  planted  in  a public 
park  near  the  home  of  each  winner, 
and  a marker  placed  to  indicate  its 
significance,  engraved  with  the 


First  place  winning  poster  in  the 
13-15  age  category,  designed  by 
Tim  Pierce 

name  of  the  contest  and  the  stu- 
dent’s name. 

Schools  attended  by  each  of 
the  winners  will  receive  environ- 
mental reference  books,  suitably 
inscribed  with  a dedication  legend 
again  mentioning  the  student’s  par- 
ticipation in  the  contest.  © 


the  Strip  Mining  Bill  and  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Act. 

Participating  in  Environmental 
Litigation 

“As  a matter  of  fact,”  Mrs. 
Rome  stated,  “the  first  citizen  com- 
plaint filed  with  the  Pollution  Con- 
trol Board  under  the  new  Environ- 
mental Protection  Act  was  the 
Illinois  League’s  case  against  the 
North  Shore  Sanitary  District.” 

I The  League  is  now  in  the 
Illinois  Appellate  Court  as  a result 
of  the  NSSD’s  appeal  of  a Board 
decision  to  fine  the  District  $5,000 
for  violation  of  the  sewer  extension 
ban  and  an  order  to  sell  non-refer- 
endum bonds  for  needed  sewage 
treatment  construction. 


“Local  Leagues  support  sewer 
extension  bans  where  treatment 
facilities  are  inadequate.  For  in- 
stance, Mrs.  Rome  said,  “the 
Mattoon  League  testified  in  favor 
of  the  EPA  complaint  against 
Mattoon  for  pollution  of  Kickapoo 
Creek.” 

Educating  the  Public 

Eager  to  involve  citizens  in 
their  concern  for  environmental 
quality,  the  League  has  published 
informative  pamphlets  dealing  with 
air  and  water  pollution,  solid  waste 
control,  land  use,  and  population. 
It’s  latest  publication,  “MORE,” 
discusses  the  realtionships  between 
population,  economic  growth  and 
the  environment.  (All  League  publi- 


cations can  be  obtained  from  your 
local  League  of  Women  Voters.) 

“Hundreds  of  Leagues  all  over 
the  U.S.  are  just  as  knowledgeable 
about  the  environment  and  actively 
participating  in  its  protection  as  the 
Illinois  Leagues  are,”  said  Mrs. 
Rome. 

Perhaps  this  is  why,  when 
asked  on  NBC’s  TODAY  program, 
“What  you  can  do  as  an  individual 
to  improve  the  environment?” 
Russell  Train,  Chairman  of  the  Pres- 
ident’s Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  replied,  “If  you  are  a 
woman,  join  the  League  of  Women 
Voters.”  © 
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New  Enforcement  Cases  Filed 


Technical  and  legal  staff  at  the 
Illinois  EPA  have  collected  evidence  and 
built  enforcement  cases  against  the  fol- 
lowing alleged  polluters.  These  cases  were 
then  filed  with  the  Illinois  Pollution 
Control  Board  by  Illinois  Atty.  Gen. 
William  J.  Scott  on  behalf  of  the  EPA.  All 
were  filed  between  May  1 and  May  31, 
1972. 

EPA  v.  Baird  Chemical,  Division  of 
Lonze,  Inc.,  Mapleton  (PCB  72-226)  dis- 
charge of  contaminants  into  natural 
drainage  ditch 

EPA  v.  DuPage  County  Dept,  of  Public 
Works,  Wheaton  (PCB  72-207)  discharge 
of  improperly  treated  sewage  into  Spring 
Brook 

EPA  v.  DuQuoin,  City  of  & United 
Electric  Coal  Co.,  DuQuoin  (PCB  72-200) 
open  dumping  and  burning 


EPA  v.  High  Lake  Poultry  Farm,  West 
Chicago  (PCB  72-198)  waste  treatment 
facility  contstruction  without  permit 
EPA  v.  Iowa-Ill.  Gas  & Electric  Co., 
Moline  (PCB  72-216)  installation  of 
equipment  without  a permit 
EPA  v.  J.  R.  Short  Milling  Co., 
Kankakee  (PCB  72-218)  air  pollution 
EPA  v.  Laclede  Steel  Co.,  Alton  (PCB 
72-221)  air  pollution 
EPA  v.  Lake  in  the  Hills  Water  Co., 
Algonquin  (PCB  72-197)  violation  of 
public  water  supply  rules  and  regulations 
EPA  v.  LaVoie  Sanitary  Service, 
Watseka  (PCB  72-191)  open  dumping  and 
burning 

EPA  v.  Mascoutah,  City  of  (PCB  72- 
219)  air  pollution  from  power  plant 
EPA  v.  Monsanto  Chemcial  Co.,  Sauget 
(PCB  72-209)  air  pollution  from  particu- 


late matter,  odors,  etc. 

EPA  v.  Park  Mfg.  Co.,  Grant  Park  (PCB 
72-217)  emission  of  benzene,  toluene, 
paint  and  other  contaminants  causing  air 
pollution 

EPA  v.  Proctor  & Gamble  Mfg.  Co., 
Inc.,  Chicago  (PCB  72-210)  construction 
without  a permit  of  equipment  capable  of 
causing  air  pollution 
EPA  v.  Rafacz  Sod  Farm,  Orland  Park 
(PCB  72-196)  open  dumping 
EPA  v.  Southern  111.  Power  Co-op, 
Marion  (PCB  72-199)  air  pollution 

EPA  v.  Thomas  Chirillo,  Chicago  (PCB 
72-201)  open  dumping  and  burning 
EPA  v.  Union  Electric  Co.,  Cahokia 
(PCB  72-204)  emission  of  malodors  and 
other  contaminants 

EPA  v.  Weldon  Farmers  Grain  Co-op, 
Weldon  (PCB  72-215)  air  pollution  from 
beeswings,  chaff,  etc.  © 

STATE 

GRANT 

SCOREBOARD 

Over  $18.5  million  has  already 
been  paid  from  the  Anti-Pollution 
Bond  Act  of  1970  for  wastewater 
treatment  projects  completed  or 
currently  under  construction.  The 
exact  total  through  June  9,  1972,  is 

$18,668,504 

State  grant  funds  offered  to  sani- 
tary districts  and  municipalities 
total: 

$78,820,258® 


Illinois  Waterways 

(cont.  from  page  1) 


BASIN 

Sangamon  River 
Sanitary  and 
Ship  Canal  + 
Wabash  River 
Mississippi  River 
DesPlaines  River 
DuPage  River 
Fox  River 
Ohio  River 
Illinois  River 
Big  Muddy  River 
Kaskaskia  River 
Rock  River 
Kankakee  River 
Lake  Michigan 


FECAL  COLIFORM  DENSITY 
Units/100  ml  water 


1972 

1970 

197  1 

PCB  STANDARD* 

AVERAGE** 

AVERAGE* 

200 

7,521 

37,570 

1000 

36,640 

33,692 

200 

10,097 

14,255 

200 

1,932 

13,244 

200 

13,594 

12,482 

200 

50,348 

8,506 

200 

45,104 

4,130 

200 

4,712 

3,548 

200 

1,685 

1.776 

200 

103 

1,284 

200 

2,003 

872 

200 

733 

497 

200 

296 

108 

20 

59 

70 

Standards  vary  with  location  for  some  streams  The  number  indicated 
is  that  most  applicable  for  the  basin  as  a whole 

Expressed  as  arithmetic  means  to  permit  comparison  of  1970  and  1971 
data  figures  for  1972  are  being  computed  as  geometric  means  in 
accord  with  new  regulations  from  the  Illinois  Pollution  Control  Board 
Includes  Chicago  and  Calumet  River  Systems  © 
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EPA  Instant  Action: 

Acid  Clouds  Beaten 
At  Ashton  Derailment 


The  dark,  jagged  area  shows  the  immediate  damage  from  nitric  acid 
fumes  at  the  derailment.  In  all,  nearly  30  acres  of  crops  were  destroyed. 

Concerned  about  the  public  water 


the  air.” 

The  fumes  were  already  moving 
northward,  and  2,000  residents  of  Oak- 
land, Bushton,  Rardin  and  nearby  rural 
areas  had  to  be  evacuated.  Later,  Ash- 
more residents  were  also  evacuated  when 
a cold  front  moved  in,  changing  the  wind 
direction. 


supply,  Director  Blaser  directed  that  bull- 
dozers dig  out  stream  beds  in  the  area  as  a 
safety  precaution,  and  arranged  to  have 
trucks  spread  limestone  in  the  streams  to 
neutralize  the  acid.  Farmers  in  the  Pole- 
cat Creek  area  were  warned  to  keep 
continued  on  page  4 


Water  Division  Manager  Named 


“We’ll  never  know  if  this  could 
have  been  a major  disaster,”  said  Jack  G. 
Coblenz,  head  of  Illinois  EPA’s  air  epi- 
sode control  program. 

He  was  referring  to  an  80-car  derail- 
ment of  a Penn  Central  freight  train 
carrying  nitric  acid  and  ammonia  nitrate 
one  mile  north  of  Ashmore,  Illinois,  in 
Coles  County  May  29. 

“That  it  was  not  a disaster  is  due  to 
the  immediate,  effective  joint  efforts  of 
local  authorities  and  the  public  in  cooper- 
ation with  Illinois  EPA,  the  Department 
of  Public  Health,  and  Civil  Defense  offi- 
cials,” Coblenz  said. 

Nitric  acid  liquid  — used  in  the 
manufacture  of  explosives  and  fertilizers 
— began  escaping  from  an  overturned 
18,000  gallon  tank  car  shortly  after  7:30 
a.m.  As  the  acid  came  into  contact  with 
the  air,  it  blossomed  into  billowing  clouds 
of  deadly,  orange-colored  fumes. 

Vegetation  within  150  feet  of  the 
area  was  destroyed.  A wheat  field  running 
north  of  the  tracks  turned  brown  under 
the  fumes.  The  acid  drained  into  nearby 
streams  and  killed  bordering  vegetation 
for  nearly  a half-mile  downstream. 

That  was  what  Coblenz,  EPA  Direc- 
tor William  L.  Blaser  and  Dr.  Franklin  D. 
Yoder,  director  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Health,  saw  when  they  arrived  by 
helicopter  at  the  scene  of  the  accident. 

“Action  was  taken  immediately,” 
Coblenz  explained.  “Because  of  the  possi- 
bility that  the  train  car  filled  with  ammo- 
nia nitrate  could  explode,  all  by-standers 
were  evacuated  and  the  firemen  were 
directed  to  spray  the  gas  cloud  with  a fine 
water  mist  to  help  scrub  the  fumes  from 


William  V.  Pye  has  been  appointed 
to  manage  EPA’s  Division  of  Water  Pollu- 


tion Control,  effective  June  16.  He  fills  a 
long-standing  vacancy  in  one  of  the 
Agency’s  most  vital  control  programs. 

Pye  joined  EPA  February  1,  1972, 
as  head  of  the  Division  of  Land  Pollution 
Control.  He  will  continue  as  acting  man- 
ager of  that  division. 

Formerly  president  of  Planners  As- 
sociates, Inc.,  an  environmental  consult- 
ing firm  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Pye  is  a 
registered  professional  engineer  in  New 
Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  and  Washington.  He 
earned  bachelor’s  and  master’s  degrees  at 
the  University  of  Washington  and  studied 
in  the  environmental  engineering  doctoral 
program  at  Washington  University  in  St. 
Louis.  He  is  38.  © 


Richard  B.  Ogilvie,  Governor  Illinois  Environmental  Protection  Agency  William  L.  Blaser,  Director 
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BUSINESS  AND  ENVIRONMENT 


A Realistic  Appraisal 


by  William  L.  Blaser,  Director 
Illinois  Environmental  Protection  Agency 


The  following  remarks  are  from  an 
address  given  by  Mr.  Blaser  before 
the  Illinois  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion Conference  on  Pollution  Con- 
trol Regulations,  June  28,  1972,  at 
the  Marriott  Motor  Hotel,  Chicago. 

There  is  a lot  of  nonsense  being 
spoken  these  days  about  the  environment 
and  about  pollution  control. 

I believe  1 have  some  understanding 
of  business  problems  — more  so  than  you 
may  realize.  Like  yourselves,  1 have  had 
extensive  corporate  responsibilities  to  see 
that  a company  operates  at  a profit,  and  1 
know  how  difficult  this  can  be  at  times. 

Profit  is  not  a dirty  word  in  my 
vocabulary.  I realize  that  a company 
makes  a profit  only  by  creating  more 
value  than  it  consumes.  The  company 
which  operates  at  a profit  after  paying  its 
costs  is  doing  a service  on  behalf  of 
society. 

In  most  instances,  businessmen  are 
realists.  They  take  pride  in  being  realists, 
and  properly  so.  The  history  of  the 
free-enterprise  system  has  shown  that  in 
the  long  run,  those  who'  are  not  realists 
are  weeded  out  by  the  competitive  pres- 
sures of  the  market  place. 

Many  businessmen  are  realists 
about  environmental  matters.  But  a dis- 


tressing number  are  not.  A distressing 
number  have  gullibly  believed  some  very 
wild  rumors  about  pollution  control  ac- 
tivities — have  not  even  gotten  straight 
the  most  fundamental  facts  regarding  the 
pollution  control  law  and  agencies. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  these  businessmen  are  at 
least  frustrated,  if  not  frightened,  con- 
cerning pollution  control  matters.  Pollu- 
tion control  problems  can  be  complex 
enough  without  their  solutions  being  im- 
peded by  rumors  and  misinformation. 

There  are  bound  to  be  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  done, 
when  it  should  be  done,  and  occasionally 
who  should  do  it.  But  ways  are  provided 
for  you  to  get  these  resolved  — machinery 
is  available  to  protect  your  interests. 

And  the  realistic  businessman  is 
taking  advantage  of  these  provisions,  and 
not  wasting  his  time  and  that  of  others 
pursuing  avenues  that  lead  to  dead  ends. 

The  Illinois  Act  has  established 
excellent  protection  against  unreasonable 
and  arbitrary  actions  by  government  offi- 
cials by  providing  full  judicial  safeguards, 
open  hearings  and  rights  of  appeal.  These 
are  the  portions  of  the  Act  which  insure 
the  rights  of  businessmen  when  standards 
are  set,  when  variances  are  sought,  when 
permits  are  applied  for,  and  when  en- 
forcement cases  are  brought. 


It  is  vital  that  the  businessman 
participate  in  this  process.  Whether  the 
Pollution  Control  Board  is  determining  an 
enforcement  or  variance  case  or  setting 
standards,  it  must  hear  all  sides  of  a 
question  to  arrive  at  an  equitable  deci- 
sion. 

Some  candid  words  are  appropriate 
about  the  economics  of  pollution  control. 
As  we  all  know,  pollution  control  costs 
money.  It  costs  less  to  throw  garbage  into 
the  street  — or  river  — or  into  the  air  — 
than  to  pay  for  its  treatment. 

Generally  speaking,  the  less  pollu- 
tion control  a company  practices,  the 
better  its  income  statement  will  be.  Even 
a delay  assists  the  income  statement. 
Unless  the  corporate  decision  maker  is 
motivated  by  altruism  or  potential  unfa- 
vorable publicity,  or  governmental  ac- 
tions, he  is  under  strong  incentive  to 
delay  or  avoid  installation  of  pollution 
control  equipment. 

For  this  reason  you  can  see  why  we 
look  with  skepticism  — but  not  cynicism 
— when  we  are  told,  “It  can’t  be  done,  or, 
“We  must  delay.”  This  is  why  such 
excuses,  which  may  or  may  not  be  valid, 
must  be  proven  before  the  Board. 

A common  misconception  by  some 
environmentalists  is  that  business  will 
just  raise  their  prices”  to  cover  the  cost  of 
pollution  control  equipment.  If  pricing 
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decisions  in  business  were  that  easy,  no 
business  would  ever  go  bankrupt.  In  real 
life,  one’s  prices  are  determined  not 
merely  by  adding  up  costs,  but  instead  by 
competition.  Except  for  the  “costplus” 
business  of  public  utilities,  the  cost  of 
pollution  control  facilities  have  to  come 
from  stockholders’  profits,  if  any. 

A common  misconception  is  that 
money  spent  for  pollution  control  equip- 
ment is  not  just  a loss  to  the  stockholder 
of  the  company  in  question,  but  to 
society  as  a whole.  In  truth,  money  that 
comes  out  of  one  company  gets  spent 
with  another  company  — and  thence 
through  the  total  economy.  Some  of  your 
company’s  sales  and  profits  probably 
could  be  traced  back  to  pollution  control 
expenditures  made  by  other  firms.  The 
expenditure  of  $3  billion  for  construction 
of  sewage  treatment  plants  in  Illinois  will 
return  an  equal  amount  to  our  economy. 

But  we  are  all  human  and  can  see 
the  more  immediate,  direct  costs  better 
than  the  more  diffuse  sources  of  income 
to  our  firms. 

It  is  true  that  pollution  control 
laws,  unless  unenforced,  will  reduce  prof- 
its of  some  corporations.  It  is  not  true 
that  enforcement  of  pollution  control 
laws  will  hurt  the  prosperity  of  our  state. 
Enforcement  of  the  law  merely  transfers 
purchasing  power  from  one  group  to 
another  — and  improves  the  health  and 
welfare  of  all  Illinois’  citizens  in  the 
process. 

Because  our  Agency  is  carrying  out 
the  enforcement  responsibilities  assigned 
by  law,  we  are  bound  to  be  unpopular  in 
some  quarters.  And  for  that  reason,  I am 
reconciled  to  not  being  able  to  please  all 
of  the  members  of  the  Illinois  Manufac- 
turers’ Association  all  of  the  time. 


In  fact,  if  I or  other  pollution 
control  officials  were  to  be  pleasing  to 
the  members  of  IMA  all  of  the  time,  or 
most  of  the  time,  we  would  not  be  doing 
our  job.  This  is  because  there  is  a larger 
public  we  are  responsible  for  serving  - 
those  who  breathe  the  air  and  drink  the 
water  in  our  state. 

And  yet,  I am  also  reconciled  to  the 
fact  that  I will  not  please  all  the  environ- 
mental activists  all  of  the  time. 

The  Illinois  pollution  control  pro- 
gram is  working  and  working  well.  Pro- 
gress is  being  made.  The  number  of  major 
water  pollution  control  facilities  installed 
in  Illinois  in  1970  was  139  — last  year  it 
rose  to  275.  Air  pollution  control  facili- 
ties installed  rose  from  561  in  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1971,  to  1,122  in  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1972. 

Statewide  sampling  programs  are 
showing  some  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  the  air  and  the  waters.  As  more  control 
equipment  comes  on  the  line,  further 
improvement  can  be  expected. 

Contrary  to  another  common  mis- 
conception, pollution  is  being  reduced  in 
Illinois  without  stifling  the  economy  of 
our  State.  Companies  do  discontinue  op- 
erations — since  this  country’s  beginnings, 
each  year  has  shown  a number  of  business 
failures  for  companies  which  did  not 
adapt  to  changing  conditions.  But  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  not  one  plant  has 
closed  in  Illinois  as  a result  of  the 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  new  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Act  during  the  last 
two  years. 

Further,  companies  are  expanding 
in  Illinois  — most  of  you  saw  the  an- 
nouncement this  month  of  the  major 
expansion  to  U.S.  Steels’  South  Works  — 
acknowledging  that  the  plant  will  be 


designed  to  comply  with  all  pollution 
control  laws  — city,  state  and  federal. 

Pollution  control  costs  are  not  the 
only  factors  determining  the  success  of  a 
plant  — markets,  transportation,  labor, 
raw  materials,  and  other  factors  are  of 
equal  or  greater  importance. 

1 urge  you  to  be  realists  and  accept 
the  fact  that  pollution  control  laws  are 
here  to  stay.  I urge  you  not  to  delude 
yourselves  that  any  standard  is  unrealistic 
unless  the  facts  in  the  record  are  such 
that  the  Pollution  Control  Board  or  a 
court  would  agree  with  you. 

I urge  you  not  to  inveigh  against 
Agency  personnel  for  enforcing  laws  and 
regulations  set  by  the  Legislature  and  the 
Pollution  Control  Board.  To  ask  our 
personnel  to  subvert  the  policies  set  by 
the  Legislature  and  the  Board  is  a danger- 
ous suggestion  — not  appropriate  to  make 
to  a law  enforcement  agency. 

Just  as  it  is  inappropriate  for  you  to 
directly  suggest  to  our  Agency  personnel 
to  ignore  or  subvert  provisions  of  the  law, 
it  is  equally  inappropriate  to  ask  emis- 
saries to  do  so  — be  they  your  attorneys, 
engineers,  or  others.  If  you  are  subject  to 
an  enforcement  case  and  the  facts  show 
extenuating  circumstances,  the  proper 
place  for  this  to  be  aired  is  in  public 
before  the  Pollution  Control  Board. 

Illinois  has  an  excellent  law  — a law 
that  protects  all  parties,  a law  that  pro- 
vides for  decisions  to  be  based  on  facts, 
not  prejudices,  a law  that  is  reducing 
pollution  but  not  stifling  the  economic 
function  of  our  state. 

It  is  cruel  to  pretend  that  we  have 
to  chose  between  environmental  improve- 
ment and  prosperity. 

Here  in  Illinois  we  are  achieving 
both.  Q 


( left  to  right)  Orville  Bergren,  executive  vice  president  and  secretary  of  the 
Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  Marshall  R.  Monarch,  manager  of  standards 
section  for  ERA’s  Division  of  Air  Pollution  Control,  Jeffrey  A.  Fritzlen, 
chairman  Illinois  Manufacturers’  Association  Environmental  Quality  Commit- 
tee and  attorney  for  Clark  Oil  and  Refining  Corp. 
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New  Enforcement  Cases  Filed  STATE 

GRANT 


Technical  and  legal  staff  at  the 
Illinois  EPA  have  collected  evidence  and 
built  enforcement  cases  against  the  fol- 
lowing alleged  polluters.  These  cases  were 
then  filed  with  the  Illinois  Pollution 
Control  Board  by  Illinois  Atty.  Gen. 
William  J.  Scott  on  behalf  of  the  EPA.  All 
were  filed  between  June  1 and  30,  1972. 
EPA  v.  Abam  Building  Corp.,  Northbrook 
(PCB  72-241)  discharge  of  sewage  from 
septic  system  into  storm  drain  flowing 
into  Skokie  lagoons 

EPA  v.  Bell  & Zoller  Coal  Co.  (Ziegler 
Mine  No.  4),  Johnston  City  (PCB  72-258) 
contaminated  discharge  pollution  Mill 
Pond  Creek 

EPA  v.  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  Rail- 
road, Dolton  (PCB  72-269)  discharge  of 
fuel  oil  into  Little  Calumet  River 
EPA  v.  C.M.  Ford,  Bourbonnais  (PCB 
72-230)  open  dumping  and  burning  of 
refuse 

EPA  v.  East  Lawn  Water  Co.,  Fenton 

(PCB  72-179)  violation  of  public  water 

supplies  rules  and  regulations 

F.PA  v.  Illinois  Power  Co.,  Baldwin  (PCB 

72-271  ) emission  of  coal  dust  causing  air 

pollution 

EPA  v.  International  Harvester  Co.,  Wis- 
consin Steel  Division,  Chicago  (PCB  72- 
2 42)  red  liquid  discharge  polluting  Calu- 
met River 

EPA  v.  Ivy  1 learnes  & Arthur  Singleton, 
Lovejoy  (PCB  72-254)  open  dumping  and 
land  rule  violations 

EPA  v.  Jack  Ohlman  (contractor,)  Peoria 
(PCB  72-244)  open  burning 
EPA  v.  Jerry  F.  Frye,  Greene  (PCB 
72-243)  open  dumping  and  burning 
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EPA  v.  Jesse  W.  Farley,  Sr.  d/b/a  Farley 
Salvage  Yard,  Springfield  (PCB  72-267) 
open  burning 

EPA  v.  Kankakee  Concrete  Products, 
Kankakee  (PCB  72-245)  emission  of  dust 
and  other  contaminants  causing  air  pollu- 
tion 

EPA  v.  Lehmkuhl  Construction  Co.,  East 
St.  Louis  (PCB  72-268)  open  dumping 
EPA  v.  Lester  Hawkins,  Manchester  (PCB 
72-257)  open  dumping  and  burning 
EPA  v.  Marblehead  Lime  Co.,  Marblehead 
(PCB  72-270)  air  pollution 
EPA  v.  National  By-Products,  Inc.,  Harris- 
town  (PCB  72-259)  discharge  of  oil  and 
other  contaminants  into  Sangamon  River 
EPA  v.  Robert  Deters,  et  al.,  Quincy 
(PCB  72-260)  water  pollution 
EPA  v.  White  Bros.  Equipment  Co.,  Har- 
risburg (PCB  72-256)  water  pollution  © 

Acid  Clouds  ( CO  n’t.  from  pg.  1) 

livestock  away  from  the  creek. 

On  Tuesday,  EPA  asked  public 
water  supplies  officials  to  continue  mea- 
suring nitrate  levels  every  four  hours  as 
“minimal  danger”  of  public  water  con- 
tamination could  still  exist. 

When  railroad  crews  determined 
that  most  of  the  nitric  acid  liquid  had 
escaped,  and  fumes  had  subsided,  Direc- 
tor Blaser  called  the  Governor’s  office 
and  an  announcement  was  issued  that  the 
public  was  no  longer  in  danger. 

“Through  the  joint  efforts  of  every- 
one involved,”  Coblenz  concluded,  “not 
one  person  was  injured  or  poisoned  and 
environmental  damage  was  held  to  a 
minimum.”  Q 


SCOREBOARD 

Since  Governor  Ogilvie  offered  the  ^ 
first  Anti-Pollution  Bond  Act  grant  10 
months  ago,  more  than  $80  million  in 
grant  pledges  have  been  made  to  sanitary 
districts  and  municipalities.  The  exact 
total  through  June  30,  1972,  is: 

$80,386,75 1 

The  total  paid  for  wastewater  treatment 
projects  completed  or  currently  under 
construction  is: 

$20,014,883 

Recent  passage  by  a unanimous 
vote  of  the  Illinois  legislature  of  an 
appropriation  bill  provides  for  another 
sale  of  $200  million  worth  of  bonds  to  be 
added  to  the  Anti-Pollution  Bond  Act 
fund.  This  is  further  assurance  that  pro- 
gress can  continue  toward  our  goal  of 
cleaner  water  and  a healthier  environment 
for  the  present  and  future  citizens  of 
Illinois.  © 


To  report  pollution  violations  call  217- 
525-3397  or  write  EPA  at  2200  Churchill 
Road,  Springfield,  Illinois  62706.  To  in- 
sure that  EPA  will  have  enough  informa- 
tion to  investigate  the  complaint,  please 
provide  the  time,  location  and  description 
of  the  pollution  incident.  Color  photo- 
graphs are  often  useful  as  evidence  in 
enforcement  cases.  When  possible,  in- 
clude them  with  your  complaint. 
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EPA  STRIKE  FORCE 

TARGET:  Acid  Mine  Wastes 


While  most  people  are  coming  inside 
during  a rainstorm,  the  Illinois  EPA  Acid 
Mine  Waste  Strike  Force  goes  outside. 
Acid  runoff  is  most  acute  and  most  easily 
pinpointed  during  periods  of  heavy  rain- 
fall. 

The  specialized  team’s  respon- 
sibilities are  not  defined  by  a 9-5  work 
day  or  wrapped  up  in  a Monday- 
through-Friday  week.  The  strike  force 
makes  tests  when  weather  and  stream 
conditions  warrant  — often  before  or 
after  normal  work  hours,  at  night,  or  on 
weekends. 

Why  mine  wastes 
create  a problem 

Mining  creates  waste  heaps  con- 
taining sulfur  compounds  which  can  be 

SETTLEMENT  FOR 
WITH  ROCK  FALLS 

The  Russell,  Burdsal  & Ward 
Bolt  and  Nut  Co.  has  agreed  to  pay 
$40,000  as  a penalty  for  discharge 
of  large  amounts  of  toxic  cyanide 
into  the  Rock  River.  Compensation 
of  $13,449.96  also  was  paid  to  the 
State  of  Illinois  for  the  estimated 
98,945  fish  killed  in  the  incident. 

Any  compensation  for  fish 
killed  is  deposited  in  the  state’s 
Game  and  Fish  Fund.  Penalties 
collected  for  pollution  control 
violations  are  placed  in  the  state’s 
general  revenue  fund. 

On  July  31,  1971,  due  to  a 
machinery  malfunction,  a quantity 
of  sodium  cyanide  escaped  from  a 
plating  tank  to  the  ground.  An 
undetermined  quantity  of  the 
poisonous  compound  reached  the 


converted  to  dilute  sulfuric  acid.  Oxida- 
tion of  the  compounds  through  direct 
contact  with  oxygen  in  the  air  forms  the 
basic  ingredient,  sulfur  dioxide.  Acid  is 
formed  in  combination  with  water 
through  seepage  or  surface  contact. 

When  acid-bearing  runoff  flows  into 
a stream,  the  natural  acid-alkaline  balance 
of  the  waterway  is  upset,  endangering 
aquatic  life  and  users  of  the  stream  water. 

Sixty-nine  of  Illinois’  102  counties 
are  subject  to  surface  or  ground  water 
acid-runoff  contamination  from  present 
or  past  mining  activity. 

New  PCB  regulations 

New  rules— adopted  in  May  by  the 
Pollution  Control  Board— require  a state 
permit  in  order  to  open,  operate  or 

$53,450  REACHED 
INDUSTRIAL  FIRM 

Rock  River  through  the  soil  and  a 
nearby  sewer. 

To  avoid  future  incidents,  ’ 


abandon  a minesite. 

In  addition,  to  control  water  pollu- 
tion at  its  sources,  strict  effluent  stan- 
dards limit  runoff  of  acid,  iron,  lead, 
nitrogen,  zinc,  fluoride,  and  suspended 
solids  into  Illinois  streams. 
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cyanide  plating  process.  Other  pre- 


cautions  include  installation  of 
overflow  holding  tanks  and  the 
rerouting  of  internal  piping. 

The  total  penalty  was  the 
third  highest  ever  paid  in  a case 
brought  before  the  Pollution  Con- 
trol Board. 

First  reported  by  citizens  in 
the  area,  the  fish  kill  was  the  worst 
recorded  in  the  last  four  years  in 
the  Rockford  region.® 


Requirements  also  include  that  acid 
waste  heaps  be  covered  periodically  with 
relatively  impervious  materials,  such  as 
high  clay  soil,  and  permanently  com- 
pacted upon  closing  of  the  mine.  This 
controls  the  acid  runoff  problem  in  two 
ways:  by  shutting  off  oxygen  contact 
with  materials  and  by  preventing  water 
seepage  through  the  wastes. 

Armed  with  the  new  regulations,  the 
EPA  strike  force  works  on  two  fronts: 
continued  on  pg.  3,  col.  3 
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Behind  Each 
Turn  of  the  Tap 


The  quality  of  water  supplies  for 
human  consumption  is  an  environmental 
matter  of  vital  concern,  yet  it  is  one  that 
is  most  easily  taken  for  granted  by  the 
public. 

As  long  as  the  lights  g'low  when  we 
flip  a switch— as  long  as  there’s  a dial  tone 
each  time  we  pick  up  the  phone— as  long 
as  the  water  flows  each  time  we  turn  the 
faucet,  we  dismiss  these  every  day  items 
from  our  minds. 

The  Illinois  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  is  charged  with  overseeing 
the  public’s  drinking  water  needs  and 
guaranteeing  that  each  time  the  tap  is 
turned,  the  water  will  be  of  safe,  whole- 
some quality. 

Issuing,  permits 

Through  a program  of  permit 
issuance— often  necessitating  extensive 
consultation  with  the  water  supplier,  pre- 
certification training  opportunities  for 
plant  operators,  and  enforcement  actions 
when  needed— the  Division  of  Public 


Water  Supplies  has  compiled  a note- 
worthy record  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

During  that  period,  1,354  permits 
were  issued  to  water  supplies  throughout 
the  state.  This  is  a 14  per  cent  increase 
over  1,178  last  year. 

Division  Manager  John  Anderson— 
who  came  to  the  agency  in  October  from 
the  water  treatment  industry— also  noted 
that  the  elapsed  time  for  handling  of 
permits  has  been  greatly  reduced. 

Instead  of  the  approximately  5 1/2 
weeks  it  once  took  for  the  processing  of  a 
facility  permit  application,  the  division 
has  streamlined  the  procedure  and  now 
processes  a permit  within  16  days  from 
the  date  of  application. 

Training  operators 

In  operator  training,  the  division 
coordinates  an  educational  program 
aimed  at  certification  of  all  operators  in 
the  state. 

The  state’s  operator  certification 
program  began  in  1965.  On  June  30, 


Lime  and  flocculating  agent  mix  with  water  in  the  clarifiers 
to  remove  turbidity  and  hardness  in  the  form  of  large  sludge 
particles,  discharged  through  the  bottom  of  the  tanks. 


1972,  there  were  2,011  certified  opera- 
tors in  the  state.  Of  that  number,  215 
were  added  since  October  15,  1971. 


Three  years  ago  there  were  377 
public  water  supplies  without  certified 
operators.  This  number  has  been  reduced 
to  252  as  of  June  30,  with  the  majority 
of  improvement  taking  place  in  the  past 
six  months. 

Added  to  an  existing  network  of 
junior  college  short  courses  and  one-day 
seminars  is  a new  programmed  basic 
home  correspondence  course  which  was 
begun  June  1, 1972. 

The  course,  described  by  Anderson 
as  “very  basic,  but  necessary,”  was  de- 
signed by  state  personnel.  It  is  available 
to  Illinois  residents  for  $3  and  to  out-of- 
state  persons  for  $10. 

In  addition,  a two-day  statewide 
operator  conference  has  been  scheduled 
for  September  19-20. 

“A  greater  emphasis  is  being  placed 
on  the  certification  program  to  further 
reduce  the  number  of  public  water  sup- 
plies operating  without  a certified  opera- 
tor,” Anderson  said. 

There  are  now  seven  locations 
throughout  the  state  at  which  monthly 
examinations  are  given:  Chicago,  Aurora, 
Rockford,  Springfield,  Champaign, 
Collinsville,  and  Marion. 

Certificates  are  issued  for  one  of 
three  plant  categories  depending  on  the 
required  degree  or  sophistication  of  the 
treatment  needed  to  purify  the  water. 

Enforcing  regulations 

And,  Anderson  added,  to  further 
insure  the  expert  operation  of  public 
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water  supplies  and  the  systematie, 
thorough  control  of  the  program,  en- 
forcement action  is  now  being  directed  at 
violators  of  the  certification  provision,  as 
well  as  violators  of  permit  regulations. 

“There  are  many  water  supplies  in 
the  state  with  minor  defects,”  Anderson 
said.  We’ll  work  tirelessly  with  them  to 
correct  those  problems. 


The  Pollution  Control  Board  has 
already  heard  three  cases,  ordering  finan- 
cial penalties  and  corrective  action  in 
each.  By  contrast,  not  a single  case  was 
brought  for  violation  of  public  water 
supply  regulations  in  the  five  years  pre- 
ceding EPA’s  creation  in  1970.  Stepped- 
up  enforcement  is  resulting  in  safer  water 
for  Illinois  citizens. 


This  plumber’s  nightmare  indicates  the  complexity  of  water 
treatment  plants. 


“Every  water  system  has  to  be 
custom  designed,  and  though  we  are  not 
in  the  design  architecture  business,  we  do 
offer  suggestions,  when  modifications  are 
needed  to  bring  facilities  into  compliance. 

“It  is  only  after  we  have  pointed  out 
the  need  for  corrections  and  received  no 
results  that  violators  are  prosecuted,”  he 
said. 

There  are  37  cases  pending.  Six  of 
those  have  been  filed  by  the  Illinois 
Attorney  General’s  office  with  the  Pollu- 
tion Control  Board.  Seven  more  have 
been  forwarded  from  EPA  to  the  Attor- 
ney General,  and  24  more  cases  are  being 
developed  for  enforcement  by  the  divi- 
sion’s legal  staff. 


Conducting  Inspections 

Anderson,  whose  goal  for  the  divi- 
sion is  to  conduct  inspections  at  least 

annually  at  each  water  supply  in  the 
state,  said  the  surveillance  section  has 
conducted  969  annual  engineering  inspec- 
tions for  this  fiscal  year. 

For  a comparable  period  before  EPA 
was  created,  only  576  inspections  were 
made. 

The  number  of  routine  laboratory 
analyses  has  increased  3 3 per  cent  over 
last  year’s  figure— 100,189  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  1972,  compared  to  a total  of 
76,428  last  year.  © 


John  Lazar,  plant  fore- 
man at  the  Springfield 
drinking  water  treat- 
ment plant,  adjusts 
controls  for  the  filtra- 
tion unit. 


Mine  Wastes  cont. 


investigating  complaints  and  pursuing  a 
program  of  county-by-county  surveillance 
which  will  eventually  lead  to  reports  on 
all  the  state’s  minesites  and  their  role  in 
potential  stream  pollution. 

Chief  of  the  Acid  Mine  Waste  Strike 
Force  is  Kenneth  Baumann,  Champaign, 
from  Illinois  EPA’s  Div.  of  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control.  Supervising  the  intensive 
surveillance  is  Robert  Gates,  Marion,  also 
from  the  division. 


Aerial  surveillance  is  undertaken  to 
examine  minesites  and  to  determine 
accessibility  to  probable  testing  stations. 

The  next  steps  include  routine  and 
special  testing,  determining  ownership  of 
property  and,  when  necessary,  referrals  of 
enforcement  cases  to  the  EPA’s  legal 
staff. 


County -by -county  surveillance 

Inspections  in  Williamson  County 
were  made  at  102  mines  and  resulted  in 
one  case  referred  for  enforcement  action. 
Three  other  enforcement  cases  are  in 
process,  as  a result  of  strike  force  activ- 
ities in  Williamson. 

A similar  report  for  Saline  County 
reflects  34  inspections  resulting  in  two 
enforcement  cases  and  two  in  process. 


Joining  Williamson  and  Saline  in  a 
listing  of  counties  in  which  there  are  the 
greatest  acid  runoff  pollution  possibilities 
are  Macoupin,  Jackson,  Fulton,  St.  Clair, 
Madison  and  Franklin  counties. 

Sixteen  other  counties  round  out  a 
listing  of  those  in  which  there  is  signi- 
ficant concern:  Randolph,  Montgomery, 
Vermilion,  Peoria,  Gallatin,  Knox, 

Jefferson,  Johnson,  Bureau,  Stark, 

Douglas,  Grundy,  Rock  Island,  Pope,  Will 
and  Kankakee. 

An  important  indicator  of  pollution 
problems  which  result  from  mine  wastes 
is  fish  kill.  The  Strike  Force  has  investi- 
gated at  least  one  kill  and,  according  to 
Gates,  places  top  priority  on  such  inci- 
dents. 

“As  interest  grows  in  our 
operations— and  of  course  in  safeguarding 
Illinois  water  quality  generally— we  hope 
to  see  an  increase  in  citizen  action, 
leading  to  even  greater  progress,” 
Baumann  said. 

Complaints  can  be  directed  to 
Baumann  at  2125  S.  First  Street  in 
Champaign,  61820;  to  Gates  at  2209 
West  Main  Street  in  Marion,  62959;  or  to 
EPA’s  Div.  of  Water  Pollution  Control, 
2200  Churchill  Road,  Springfield,  62706.© 
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New 

Enforcement 
Cases  Filed 


Technical  and  legal  staff  at  the 
Illinois  EPA  have  collected  evidence 
and  developed  enforcement  cases 
against  the  following  alleged  poll- 
uters. These  cases  then  were  filed 
with  the  Illinois  Pollution  Control 
Board  by  Illinois  Atty.  Gen. 
William  J.  Scott  on  behalf  of  the 
EPA.  All  were  filed  between  June  1 
and  July  3 1 , 1972. 

EPA  v.  Acme  Solvent  Reclaiming, 
Inc.,  Rockford  (PCB  72-288)  open 
dumping  and  other  land  rule  viola- 
tions 

EPA  v.  City  of  Abingdon  & 
American  Sanitary  Division  of  Sta- 
Rite  Industries,  Inc.,  Abingdon 
(PCB  72-283)  discharge  of  sludge, 
cyanide  and  heavy  metals  into  Dago 
Slough  Indian  Creek  & Cedar  Creek 
EPA  v.  C.  W.  Shumway  & Sons, 


Batavia  (PCB  72-287)  particulate 
emission  from  cupola 
EPA  v.  Evanston,  City  of  (PCB 
72-286)  emission  of  smoke,  gaseous 
odors  & particulate  matter 
EPA  v.  Ferguson  & Lange  Found- 
ries, Chicago  (PCB  72-284)  emis- 
sion of  particulate  matter 
EPA  v.  Freeman  Coal  Mining, 
Farnrersville  (PCB  72-315)  emission 
of  particulate  matter 
EPA  v.  General  Classics,  Inc. 
Chicago  (PCB  72-298)  installation 
of  afterburner  without  permit 
EPA  v.  Howard  James,  Raleigh 
(PCB  72-312)  open  burning  and 
dumping  of  refuse  and  garbage 
EPA  v.  Illini  Beef  Packers,  Inc., 
Joslin  (PCB  72-285)  emission  of 
methane,  hydrogen  sulfide  & other 
odorous  contaminants 


EPA  v.  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Co.,  Warnac  (PCB  72-316)  discharge 
of  contaminants  into  Fulton  Creek 
EPA  v.  Midwest  Rubber  Reclaiming 
Co.,  E.  St.  Louis  (PCB  72-318) 
emission  of  odors  and  other  air 
pollutants 

EPA  v.  Peerless  Enamel  Products, 
Belleville  (PCB  72-319)  air  pollu- 
tion 

EPA  v.  Trilla  Cooperage,  Chicago 
(PCB  72-309)  emission  of  hydro- 
carbons, sodium  hydroxide,  tri- 
sodium phosphate,  odors  and  other 
contaminants 


To  report  pollution  violations 
call  217-525-3397  or  write  EPA 
at  2200  Churchill  Road, 
Springfield,  Illinois  62706.  To 
insure  that  EPA  will  have 
enough  information  to  investi- 
gate the  complaint,  please 
provide  the  time,  location  and 
description  of  pollution.  Color 
photographs  are  often  useful  as 
evidence  in  enforcement  cases. 
When  possible,  include  them 
with  complaints. 
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EN  VI R0NMENT 

October  1972 

EPA  Expands 
Municipal  Services 


by  William  L.  Blaser,  Director 


Heightened  cooperation  between 
state  and  city  officials— and  increased  ser- 
vice to  all  Illinois  citizens -should  be  the 
result  of  new  meetings  between  the 
Illinois  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  the  Illinois  Municipal  League. 

The  first  of  an  expected  series  of 
quarterly  conferences  was  held  Septem- 
ber 8 in  Springfield  between  members  of 
the  League’s  Environment  Committee 
and  EPA’s  top  management  staff,  the 
managers  of  each  pollution  control  divi- 
sion. 

We  suggested  the  meetings  to  the 
IML  leadership  to  provide  opportunities 
for  direct  exchange  of  concerns  between 
both  groups.  I am  confident  these  discus- 
sions will  enable  us  at  EPA  to  better  un- 
derstand the  special  problems  of  persons 
charged  with  the  management  of  Illinois 
municipalities. 

The  meetings  should  also  remind  lo- 
cal officials  that  EPA  is  also  a resource 
and  service  organization,  not  just  the 
stern,  enforcement-oriented  body  we 
must,  necessarily,  at  times  seem  to  be. 

Good  Beginning 

At  our  first  conference,  I was 
pleased  to  be  able  to  announce  a number 
of  new  services  the  Agency  will  provide 
I to  help  local  communities  meet  environ- 
mental responsibilities. 

These  include  the  designation  of 
Ken  Alderson,  an  executive  assistant  in 
my  office,  as  a special  “mayor’s  man” 


Ken  Alderson  presents  a state  sewage  treatment 
improvement  check  for  $113,400  to  Decatur  Sanitary 
District  Manager  Engineer  Charles  Hughes. 


within  the  Agency— to  take  special  note 
of  municipal  problems  that  may  come  up 
and  help  to  expedite  both  consideration 
of,  and  answers  to,  those  problems. 

Ken  is  a native  of  Decatur  who 
studied  government  at  Southern  Illinois 
University.  He  has  worked  in  the  past  as  a 
special  liaison  with  the  Illinois  General 
Assembly. 

More  frequent  informational  mail- 
ings will  also  be  undertaken  by  the  Agen- 
cy, to  keep  community  officials  constant* 
ly  abreast  of  environmentaL^^lkjtBletTts 
and  how  they  may  affect  their  local  obli- 
gations. 

Two  new  series  of  seminar®  Sgnihe 
problems  of  waste  water  management  will 
be  conducted  by  the  Agency,  to  au^ig^ty 
continued  at  top  ~at> 


Dear  Reader  : 

We  Need  Your  Help 

Please  bear  with  us.  We  are  in  the 
process  of  switching  to  a comput- 
erized addressing  operation  and  cor- 
recting our  present  mailing  list. 

If  you  are  receiving  more  than 
©fief^opy  of  Environment:  Illinois, 
or  if  your  address  label  is  incorrect, 
clip  ^the  entire  address  label  and 
s^Sdu  it  with  a note  indicating 
changes  to  the  Public  Inquiry  Sec- 
tion, J^©ois  Environmental  Protec- 
^Anp^giShcy,  2200  Churchill  Road, 
Springfield  62706.  © 
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No  Room  For  Apathy  - 

Citizen  Kates 


The  task  of  cleaning  up  the  environ- 
ment isn’t  a matter  for  government  alone. 
The  individual  citizen  must  also  play  an 
important  role  in  that  effort. 

That’s  the  view  of  Chicago  attorney 
Richard  M.  Kates,  head  of  the  Clean  Air 
Coordinating  Committee  (CACC). 

It  was  his  own  interest  and  partici- 
pation in  public  affairs  that  brought 
private  citizen  Kates  to  the  chairmanship 
of  the  CACC. 

The  committee,  whose  directors  are 
delegates  from  45  separate  community 
groups  focusing  on  air  quality  problems 
in  the  Chicago  area,  has  about  900  citizen 
members. 

Initial  Encounter 

In  1969,  Kates  filed  a legal  action 
against  an  Illinois  law  which  would  have 
required  government  units  to  burn  Illinois 
coal  exclusively.  His  suit  came  about  the 
same  time  that  the  City  of  Chicago 
adopted— and  then  delayed— the  effective 
date  of  a sulfur  oxides  control  ordinance. 

The  city’s  action  prompted  the 
Cook  County  Tuberculosis  and  Respira- 
tory Disease  Association  to  form  a com- 
mittee which  could  coordinate  air  quality 
promotion  by  citizens.  Kates’  suit 
brought  him  into  contact  with  the  com- 
mittee, and  eventually  he  succeeded  to  its 
chairmanship. 

Self-Involvement 

Individual  citizen  involvement 
should  continue  beyond  participation  in  a 
group  such  as  CACC,  Kates  believes.  He 
urges  all  persons  to  take  an  active  role 
whenever  they  recognize  an  environ- 
mental problem. 

“If  you  see  something  wrong,” 
Kates  says,  “you  need  to  report  it,  follow 
up  on  it,  stick  with  it  until  it’s  resolved. 


“The  individual  can’t  be  apathetic,” 
Kates  adds.  “The  minute  he  becomes  apa- 
thetic, other  people  stop  responding  to 
his  needs.” 

On  top  of  group  participation  and 
personal  involvement,  Kates  lists  individu- 
al environmental  conscientiousness  as  an 
important  part  of  the  pollution  control 
effort. 

Individuals  must  police  themselves, 
Kates  says,  in  personal  ways  like  keeping 
his  auto  tuned  properly  to  reduce  emis- 
sions, or  like  changing  his  buying  habits 
on  the  basis  of  environmental  consider- 
ations. 

Spreading  the  word  about  this  kind 
of  citizen  opportunity  is  one  of  the  major 
concerns  of  Kates  and  his  committee.  The 
CACC  provides  experts-from  lawyers  to 
chemists— to  speak  at  gatherings  of  people 
concerned  about  the  environment. 
Concerned  Citizens 

Education  is  only  a portion  of 
CACC  activities,  however.  The  committee 
is  also  a lobbying  group  for  environ- 
mental legislation.  It  is  frequently  in- 
volved in  litigation— even  to  the  level  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court-and  it 
takes  an  active  role  in  negotiations  be- 
tween various  governmental  units  and  in- 
dustries. 

CACC  tries  to  remain  impartial  in 
such  negotiations,  Kates  says,  but  ac- 
knowledges that  the  committee  is  some- 


times openly  on  the  side  of  government, 
sometimes  on  the  side  of  industry. 

Air  pollution  is  the  committee’s  pri- 
mary concern,  but  there  are  related  fields 
which  get  close  attention— mass  transit 
systems  and  power  generating,  for  exam- 
ple. 

Kates  takes  special  interest  in  pub- 
lic health  aspects  of  air  pollution,  and  in 
the  question  of  power  consumption  and 
potential  fuel  shortages. 

The  United  States,  Kates  points 
out,  consumes  fuel  faster  than  any  other 
country,  yet  it  lacks  an  adequate  program 
for  teaching  proper  methods  of  fuel  con- 
sumption and  conservation. 

Such  an  unchecked  use  of  fuel,  he 
says,  may  help  to  cause  a national  crisis  in 
which  “the  United  States  could  become 
dependent  on  foreign  fuels  to  the  extent 
that  national  security  is  jeopardized.” 

Kates  holds  favorable  opinions  of 
the  three  Illinois  pollution  control  agen- 
cies, despite  what  he  calls  “natural 
growth  pangs”  resulting  from  largely  trial 
and  error  operating  procedures. 

A little-publicized  but  still  impor-  $ 
tant  CACC  program  is  its  system  of 
court-watchers— citizens  who  volunteer  to 
monitor  court  proceedings  on  environ- 
mental matters.  More  than  a thousand 
cases  have  been  attended  so  far,  and 
Kates  says  the  program  has  resulted  in 
better  preparation  of  testimony  by  envi- 
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Municipal  Services,  cont. 

a series  that  was  presented  in  ten  loca- 
tions across  the  state  last  spring. 

That  seminar  series  was  just  one  of 
the  ways  Agency  services  to  Illinois  com- 
munities have  been  expanded,  both  in 
number  and  in  depth,  since  I became  Di- 
rector of  the  Agency  twenty  months  ago. 

The  seminars  serve  to  familiarize  of- 
ficials with  the  often  complex  procedures 
local  governments  must  follow  in  order  to 
qualify  for  state  aid  in  construction  of 
new  sewage  treatment  facilities  or  im- 
provement of  existing  plants. 

The  objective  of  making  more  state 
assistance  available  to  local  governments 
faster,  through  increased  meeting  of  local 
requirements,  has  been  achieved. 

We  found  that  by  explaining  grant 
information  in  advance,  application  pro- 
cessing time  could  be  reduced  consider- 
ably, thereby  speeding  up  the  flow  of 
grant  offers  to  communities. 

New  Innovations 

Grants  are  not  the  only  way  in 
which  EPA  works  with  Illinois  municipal- 
ities to  clean  up  our  shared  environment. 

The  sewage  processing  facility  oper- 
ator’s training  program  has  broadened  its 
services  to  arrange  for  junior  college 
courses  in  the  field  of  environmental  edu- 


Kates, cont. 

ronmental  investigators,  and  fewer  delays 
granted  by  the  courts. 

“When  judges  and  prosecutors 
know  they  are  being  watched,  and  that 
their  performance  may  be  rated  and  re- 
ported to  the  public,  they  are  more  care- 
ful with  cases,”  Kates  says. 

Idea-Sharing 

Effective  communication  between 
citizen  groups  is  an  important  factor  in 
successful  environmental  work  by  private 
citizens,  according  to  Kates. 

The  CACC  provides  this  much- 
needed  service  to  the  many  interest 
groups  in  Illinois’  most  populous,  and  still 
most  heavily  polluted,  area. 

Such  coordination  ideally  should 
extend  on  a day-to-day  basis  to  all  envi- 
ronmental groups  in  other  parts  of 
Illinois,  and  in  neighboring  states  as  well, 
Kates  believes. 

“Environmentalists  need  to  share 
their  problems  and  ideas,”  Kates  said,  “if 
only  to  keep  alive  the  realization  that 
they  are  not  fighting  alone.”  % 


cation  which  apply  directly  to  require- 
ments for  a waste  water  treatment  opera- 
tor’s certificate. 

Fourteen  junior  colleges  are  now 
participating  in  the  program.  The  schools 
submit  course  proposals  to  EPA  for  ac- 
creditation, and  the  student’s  work  is  pe- 
riodically evaluated  by  EPA  experts.  In 
addition,  a new  home  correspondence 
course  is  being  offered  through  Clemson 
University. 

Since  the  inception  of  EPA  training 
and  certification  programs,  475  addi- 
tional Illinois  operators  have  earned  cer- 
tificates. 

EPA  services  are  also  being  in- 
creased in  the  important  field  of  public 
water  supplies.  Twenty-five  day-long  sem- 
inars are  being  conducted  by  the  Division 
of  Public  Water  Supplies,  bringing  to- 
gether local  water  supply  operators,  rep- 
resentatives of  purification  and  supply  in- 
dustries, and  state  officials. 

The  mutual  education  effort  aims 
at  a more  thorough  understanding  of  the 
latest  developments  in  the  field  for  the 
benefit  of  each  community’s  people. 

The  Division  of  Public  Water  Sup- 
plies also  accredits  junior  college  short 
courses  leading  to  certification  of  public 
water  supply  operators,  and  offers  a basic 
home  correspondence  course. 

EPA  also  makes  speakers  available 
to  numerous  civic,  professional,  and  com- 


Since the  Illinois  EPA  was 
created  two  years  ago,  thousands  of 
requests  have  been  received  from 
students,  teachers,  and  environ- 
mental clubs  wanting  educational 
brochures  about  pollution. 

In  an  effort  to  fill  a state- 
wide need  for  this  type  of  material, 
EPA  has  developed  a set  of  five 
booklets,  each  discussing  one  of  the 
five  areas  of  pollution  control— air, 
water,  land,  noise  and  public  water 
supplies— for  which  EPA  is  responsi- 
ble. 

These  booklets  are  colorfully 
illustrated  and  they  clearly  and  con- 


munity organizations  each  month,  and 
provides  educational  and  instructional 
printed  material  free  of  charge. 

Continued  Progress 

Illinois  waters,  air,  and  land  use 
have  measurably  improved  since  the  cre- 
ation of  EPA  more  than  two  years  ago. 
During  this  period  of  sometimes  hectic 
activity,  Illinois  has  won  a national  repu- 
tation as  a progressive,  reasonable  guard- 
ian of  her  environment. 

To  cite  only  one  example,  the  fed- 
eral government  recently  named  Illinois 
the  national  leader  in  the  elimination  of 
unsightly,  unhealthful,  illegal  open 
dumps.  Over  400  have  either  been  closed 
or  converted  to  proper  sanitary  landfills 
during  a two-year  campaign. 

Whatever  the  environmental  con- 
cern, Illinois  EPA  is  willing  to  sit  down 
and  work  out  reasonable  solutions  which 
will  meet  the  requirements  of  state  law 
without  imposing  undue  hardships. 

Governor  Ogilvie  and  I are  deter- 
mined to  make  the  EPA  the  working  part- 
ner of  every  municipal  government  will- 
ing to  join  fully  in  the  fight  against  pollu- 
tion. 

Whatever  information  or  services 
are  required  to  make  this  common  effort 
successful  will  be  provided  promptly  to 
all  Illinois  local  officials.  Illinois  citizens 
deserve  our  best  effort.  ® 


cisely  discuss  the  causes,  effects  and 
control  of  pollution.  They  are  ex- 
cellent supplementary  teaching  aids 
for  educators. 

Ready  for  release  are  the 
booklets  on  noise,  land,  air  and 
water  pollution  control.  The  public 
water  supplies  booklet  should  be  re- 
leased soon. 

The  booklets  are  free  and  can 
be  obtained  by  writing  the  Illinois 
Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
Public  Inquiry  Section,  2200 
Churchill  Road,  Springfield, 
Illinois  62706.  © 


Environmental 
Brochures  - Ready ! 
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New  Enforcement  Cases  Filed 


Technical  and  legal  stafl  at 
the  Illinois  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  have  collected  evi- 
dence and  developed  enforcement 
cases  against  the  following  alleged 
polluters.  These  cases  then  were 
filed  with  the  Illinois  Pollution 
Control  Board  by  Illinois  Attorney 
General  William  J.  Scott  on  behalf 
of  the  EPA.  All  were  filed  in 
August  1972. 

EPA  v.  Bartlow  Brothers,  Inc.  & 
City  of  Rushville,  Rushville  (PCB 
72-342)  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  facilities  capable  of  caus- 
ing water  pollution. 

EPA  v.  Lee  Kidd  (Blue  Bird  No.  6), 
Carrier  Mills,  (PCB  72-332)  water 
pollution. 

EPA  v.  Meadowlark  Farms,  Inc. 
(Peabody  No.  43),  Harrisburg  (PCB 
72-343)  water  pollution  of  Bushy 
Creek. 

EPA  v.  Peabody  Coal  Co.  (Will 
Scarlet  Mine),  Stone  fort  (PCB 
72-328)  water  pollution  of  Sugar 
Creek. 

EPA  v.  Republic  Steel  Co.,  Chicago 
(PCB  72-346)  gaseous  and  particu- 
late emissions  from  melt  shop,  coke 
ovens,  and  power  plants. 

EPA  v.  West  Salem,  Village  of  (PCB 
72-329)  open  dumping,  and  other 
land  pollution  control  violations. 
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EPA  v.  W.  G.  Best  Homes  Corp., 
Effingham  (PCB  72-344)  open 
burning  of  garbage  and  refuse.  © 

To  report  pollution  violations  call 
217-525-3397  or  write  EPA  at 
2200  Churchill  Road , Springfield , 
Illinois  62706.  To  insure  that  EPA 
will  have  enough  information  to  in- 
vestigate the  complaint,  please  pro- 
vide the  time,  location  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  pollution  incident. 
Color  photographs  are  often  useful 
as  evidence  in  enforcement  cases. 
When  possible , include  them  with 
your  complaint. 

*****%>}:** 


Do  You  Need 
a Speaker? 

Organizations  interested  in  ■ 
having  an  EPA  representative  speak 
at  programs  or  meetings  should  try 
to  make  arrangements  60  days  in 
advance. 

A slide  presentation  explain- 
ing EPA’s  pollution  control  pro- 
gram will  be  available  soon. 

Speaker  requests  should  be 
sent  to  the  Public  Information  Sec- 
tion, Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  2200  Churchill  Road, 
Springfield  62706.® 


STATE  GRANT  SCOREBOARD 

As  of  September  1,  1972,  the  total  amount  of  money  paid  from  the 
Anti-Pollution  Bond  Act  of  1970  for  waste  water  treatment  projects 
completed  or  currently  under  construction  is: 

S24,248,239 

State  grant  funds  offered  to  sanitary  districts  and  municipalities  total: 

$84,745,451 

Grant  offers  for  advance  funding  by  the  State  of  Illinois  for  anticipated 
federal  grant  monies  for  waste  water  treatment  improvements  total: 

$9,316,400 
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Standards  For 


The  first  statewide  set  of  regula- 
tions governing  noise  in  Illinois  is  ex- 
pected to  be  adopted  soon  by  the  Pollu- 
tion Control  Board.  Jointly  proposed  by 
the  Dlinois  EPA  and  the  Illinois  Institute 
for  Environmental  Quality’s  Task  Force 
on  Noise,  the  proposed  regulations  have 
been  modified  as  the  result  of  thoughtful 
public  review  and  comments  presented  in 
open  hearings  held  this  summer. 

Jack  Moore,  manager  of  the  Illinois 
EPA  Division  of  Noise  Pollution  Control, 
talks  about  this  new  area  of  environmen- 
tal concern: 

El:  What  noise  sources  are  regu- 

lated in  the  proposed  standards? 

Moore:  We  expect  to  regulate 

sources  of  noise  that  operate  within  a 
fixed  boundary  or  property  line  such  as 
noisy  machine  operations,  excessively 
loud  air  conditioning  units  and  some  mo- 
bile equipment,  such  as  that  found  in  a 

h truck  depot  or  railroad  yard. 

» 

El:  What  other  areas  of  noise 

control  is  the  Task  Force  consid- 
ering? 

Moore:  Comprehensive  control  of 

community  noise  calls  for  regulation  of 


other  major  noise  sources  in  addition  to 
the  stationary  sources  mentioned  above. 
The  Task  Force  is  now  actively  working 
on  proposals  for  airport,  ground  transpor- 
tation, and  construction  noise  regula- 
tions. 

El:  The  introduction  to  the 

proposed  standards  includes  the 
statement  ' Illinois  is  pioneering  in 
this  form  of  state-wide  environmen- 
tal protection.  ” Please  explain. 
Moore:  While  a number  of  states  are 

beginning  to  tackle  the  problem  of  com- 
munity noise,  the  comprehensive  ap- 
proach that  Illinois  is  taking  makes  our 
program  unique.  Because  our  concern  is 
state-wide,  is  comparatively  well-staffed, 
includes  control  of  all  major  noise 
sources,  and  is  backed  by  a proven  en- 
forcement process,  Illinois  is  definitely  in 
a pioneering  position. 

El:  A great  deal  of  emphasis  has 

been  placed  on  the  enforceability 
of  the  regulations.  Would  you  com- 
ment on  EPA 's  contribution  to  the 
enforcement  aspect  of  the  proposed 
regulations? 

Moore:  One  of  the  duties  of  the 


EPA  is  to  assure  enforcement  of  regula- 
tions adopted  by  the  PCB,  identify  yiola- 
tors  and  initiate  legal  action  when  neces- 
sary. The  procedure  may  begin  with  in- 
vestigation of  a violation  found  through 
routine  surveillance  activities,  or  as  the  re- 
sult of  a complaint  received  by  the  Agen- 
cy. Enforcement  actions  are  filed  with 
the  Attorney  General  by  EPA  when  inves- 
tigation establishes  that  violation  has  oc- 
curred. This  procedure  is  outlined  in  the 
Environmental  Protection  Act  for  all 
Agency  pollution  control  divisions. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  it  is  the 
legal  duty  of  all  local  and  state  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  enforce  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Board. 

El:  According  to  the  “Waukegan 

News-Sun,’’  in  Illinois  Beach  State 
Park  on  Lake  Michigan,  the  sound 
level  at  the  water’s  edge  is  57  deci- 
bels. Would  this  be  considered  a vi- 
olation of  the  45  decibel  level  pro- 
posed for  residential  areas  at  night? 
Moore:  No.  Tire  regulations  attempt 

to  control  the  nuisance  of  man-made 
noise,  and  measurement  techniques  are 

continued  on  top  of  page  2 
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QUIET!  continued 

proposed  that  do  not  impose  the  levels  of 
natural  sound  sources  on  the  problem  of 
noise  from  man’s  activities.  They  do  not 
attempt  to  deal  with  natural  sounds,  any 
more  than  air  quality  regulations  could 
deal  with  ash  from  a volcano,  or  water 
quality  regulations  would  deal  with  the 
fouling  of  waterways  by  fish. 

No  one  has  control  over  natural 
phenomena,  but  we  can  lessen  artificial 
noise. 

El:  What  difference  does  land  use 

have  on  noise  control  in  the  pro- 
posed standards? 

Moore:  Different  types  of  land  use, 

classified  according  to  the  Standard 
Coding  Manual  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation,  were  divided  into  three 
major  categories.  Experts  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  and  private  consulting 
firms,  as  well  as  public  testimony  before 
the  Board,  helped  determine  the  classes 
established. 

Basically  the  first  (Class  A)  catego- 
ry includes  the  most  noise-sensitive  land 
use  — a single  family  residence,  for  in- 
stance. The  second  (Class  B),  is  busi- 
ness-commercial usage,  and  the  least  re- 
strictive (Class  C)  includes  industrial  man- 
ufacturing activities. 

El:  What  does  the  term  “land 

use’’  mean  in  the  proposed  regula- 
tions? 

Moore:  The  regulations  are  emphat- 

ically not  aimed  at  determining  land  use. 


The  regulations  only  prescribe  noise  stan- 
dards according  to  the  way  the  land  is 
actually  being  used,  in  the  present.  They 
do  not  try  to  dictate  or  control  future 
land  use. 

Where  incompatible  land  use  is  con- 
cerned, the  ultimate  solution  for  noise 
problems  does  involve  land  use  planning 
and  zoning.  That  is  solely  a matter  of  lo- 
cal control. 

El:  Do  the  proposed  standards 

take  into  account  available  control 
technology  ? 

Moore:  Yes.  The  Pollution  Control 

Board  is  required  by  law  to  consider  avail- 
able control  technology.  This  is  just  one 
of  the  many  aspects  the  Board  will  con- 
sider in  the  proposed  regulations. 

Considerable  testimony  has  been 
given  before  the  Board  on  the  available 
technology  from  the  standpoint  of  what 
industry  feels  is  currently  available,  and 
what  will  be  available  in  the  immediate 
future. 

Some  noise  problems  may  be  easily 
solved  by  changing  the  pitch  of  fans  and 
blowers,  or  by  relocating  them.  Solutions 
such  as  these  can  be  accomplished  quick- 
ly and  at  small  cost. 

But,  because  our  proposed  regula- 
tions are  looking  ahead  and  attempting  to 
establish  a need  for  noise-controlled  tech- 
nology, other  types  of  modifications  may 
require  longer  time  to  accomplish. 

El:  Are  there  some  noisy  activi- 

ties that  are  of  social  importance? 
How  are  they  provided  for  in  the 
standards? 


Moore:  The  proposed  regulations  in- 

clude a section  on  exemptions  which  may 
apply  to  such  things  as  emergency  warn- 
ing systems  and  sirens,  as  well  as  certain 
group  functions  — sporting  events,  for  ex- 
ample, and  other  public  gatherings  whose 
social  value  seems  to  outweigh  temporary 
noise  levels  which  may  be  caused.  ^ 

El:  Is  there  a difference  in  the 

regulations  on  noise  in  rural  and  ur- 
ban residential  areas?  For  example, 
do  the  same  standards  apply  to  a 
farming  community  like  Ashton,  to 
a Chicago  suburb,  and  to  high  rises 
in  a major  city  ? 

Moore:  The  regualtions  provide  uni- 

form protection  for  all  citizens  of  the 
state.  However,  one  feature  of  the  regula- 
tions is  the  concept  of  local  governments 
handling  the  largest  share  of  questions  in 
which  the  noise  levels  at  one  residence  are 
affecting  another.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  a private  residence  does  not 
have  recourse  to  help  from  state  govern- 
ment if  the  problem  is  of  a very  serious 
nature,  or  if  unsatisfactory  local  enforce- 
ment is  encountered. 

El:  Most  of  the  standards  state 

noise  levels  for  property  lines. 
Could  you  explain  this? 

Moore:  After  listening  to  consider- 

able testimony  we  decided  to  modify  our 
original  proposal  and  not  measure  noise 
at  the  property  line  of  the  source,  but  on 
the  receiving  property.  We  believe  this 
will  be  an  improvement  in  the  proposal. 

Property  line  regulations  were  cho- 
sen because  this  seemed  to  be  the  most 
logical  way  of  handling  the  problem  of 
stationary  or  non-moving  sources  of 
noise.  We  expanded  our  concept,  how- 
ever, to  take  into  consideration  certain 
mobile  sources  that  operated  within  the 
confines  of  truck  and  rail  yards. 


Noise  Is  Too  Much 
A Part  Of  Your  Life 


*The  World  Health  Organization 
estimates  that  noise  costs  this 
nation  $4  billion  a year  in  in- 
efficiency, accidents,  compen- 
sation payments  and  absenteeism. 
No  dollar  figure  has  been  placed 
on  the  human  value  of  loss  of 
peace  and  tranquility. 


* Surveys  indicate  that  the  age 
of  technology  has  raised  the 
average  noise  level  by  a decibel 
each  year  over  the  last  25  years. 


* Many  people  consider  noise  an 
inevitable  byproduct  of  our  times 
and  adjust  to  it  resignedly.  Others 
actually  consider  it  necessary:  vacuum 
cleaner  manufacturers  long  ago  gave 
up  trying  to  sell  a silent  model- 
housekeepers  would  not  believe  it 
really  picked  up  dirt!  Noisy  out 
board  motors  outsell  quiet  ones. 


*Not  only  a nuisance,  noise  may  be  a 
health  hazard,  which  causes  both 
temporary  and  permanent  damage. 


El:  Have  the  public  and  industry 

actively  participated  in  the  Pollu- 
tion Control  Board’s  hearings  on 
the  noise  regulations? 

Moore:  Both  the  public  and  indus- 

try have  made  valuable  contributions  to 
the  Board’s  hearings.  They  have  been  in- 
fluential in  developing  revisions  in  the 
standards.  The  final  decision,  however,  on 
the  adoption  or  modification  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations,  will  be  made  by  the 
Board.  In  so  doing,  the  Board  considers 
the  complete  record  of  the  hearings, 
which  is  why  all  contributions  from  con- 
cerned and  affected  parties  are  important. 

© 
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Neither  Rain  Nor  Sleet . . . 

by  Marty  Spitz 


An  unseasonably  cold,  miserable, 
early  winter  day,  Dave  Lambert,  a landfill 
inspector  for  the  Illinois  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  had  agreed  to  let  me 
tag  along  on  his  inspection  tour.  Frankly, 
I was  not  looking  forward  to  it. 

“Do  you  really  go  out  on  days  like 
this?”  I asked  him. 

“It’s  part  of  the  job,”  was  all  he 
answered. 

He  smiled.  “But  you’re  still  coming, 
aren’t  you?”  he  asked. 

I had  the  feeling  I could  not  refuse 
him  even  if  I wanted  to.  He  has  a certain 
quality  — a charisma  — that  evokes  coop- 
eration. You  feel  like  his  friend,  whether 
he  has  known  you  for  an  hour  or  for  a 
year. 

Dave  dropped  a heavy  coat  over  his 
trim  shoulders. 

“Let’s  go,”  he  said. 

We  left  EPA’s  Springfield  regional 
office  for  the  100-mile  trip  to  Pontiac 


early  in  the  morning.  Rain  had  been 
spurting  across  central  Illinois  since  8 
a.m.,  and  snow  was  reported  falling  far- 
ther north.  The  wind  was  brisk  and  damp 
— not  a nice  day  for  a walk  through  land- 
fills. 

As  he  drove,  Dave  filled  me  in 
about  his  job.  He  had  joined  the  Agency 
14  months  earlier,  and  in  that  time  40  to 


50  illegal  garbage  dumps  had  been 
cleaned  up  in  his  area.  Most  of  these  were 
still  open,  but  complying  now  with  state 
landfill  rules  and  regulations.  Dave  had 
roughly  90  sites'  in  five  counties  to  in- 
spect each  month. 

“A  big  job,”  I commented. 

“It’s  not  as  bad  as  it  used  to  be,” 
Dave  said.  “We’re  getting  more  coopera- 
tion — people  are  becoming  more  aware 
of  the  importance  of  properly  disposing 
of  solid  wastes.” 


Lincoln  Site 

We  turned  down  a county  road  near 
Lincoln,  about  half  an  hour  from  Spring- 
field,  and  Dave  explained  that  an  open 
dumping  site  had  been  reported  nearby. 

“A  man  turned  in  a complaint  just 
this  morning,”  Dave  said.  “He  was  upset 
because  a neighbor  was  dumping  ‘demo’ 


and  not  covering  it  with  the  required  six 
inches  of  dirt.” 

Dave  explained  that  “demo”  was 
short  for  demolition  — waste  from  de- 
stroyed buildings.  It  consists  of  lumber, 
roofing  tiles,  plaster  board  and  siding. 

To  reach  the  site  we  threaded  a 
long,  narrow,  winding  lane.  Brush 
scratched  along  both  sides  of  the  car,  and 


mud  churned  up  from  the  wheels  to  splat- 
ter the  doors.  We  finally  broke  into  a 
clearing,  and  found  two  piles  of  debris 
enclosed  by  a barbed-wire  fence. 

Dave  picked  up  a report  form  and 
got  out  to  inspect  the  “demo.”  Ten  mi- 
nutes later  he  returned,  his  nose  already 
red  from  the  cold. 

“It’s  not  much,”  he  said,  “but  we’ll 
want  to  catch  it  before  it  gets  to  be  a 
major  promiscuous  dumping  site.” 

“A  what?”  I asked. 

“When  people  dump  on  some- 
body’s land  without  a permit,  we  call  it 
promiscuous  dumping,”  he  explained. 

At  a nearby  farmhouse  where  we 
stopped  to  ask  about  the  owner  of  the 
land,  a “beware  of  the  dog”  sigh  had  a 
large,  mean-looking  animal  poised  be- 
neath it.  We  waited  in  the  car  for  a truck 
coming  down  the  lane  to  pull  up  along- 
side. 

The  farmer  was  cooperative,  but  he 
had  one  question:  “Can’t  a guy  dump  on 
his  own  land?” 

Health,  Safety 

Dave  outlined  permit  rules,  ex- 
plaining that  the  permit  program  helps 
EPA  keep  track  of  dump  sites  and  insure 
that  they  comply  with  health  and  safety 
standards. 

“Even  if  dumping  is  done  on  a 
man’s  own  land,  it  may  create  health  or 
safety  hazards  for  others  nearby,”  Dave 
said.  “We’re  trying  to  reduce  breeding  of 
rats  and  insects  and  the  foul  smells  that 
result  from  open  dumping  of  garbage  and 
eliminate  fire  hazards  caused  by  open 
dumping  of  demolition  material.” 

Dave  told  the  owner  of  the  dump 
site  he  would  have  to  cease  dumping  and 
cover  what  was  already  there,  then  apply 
for  a permit  if  he  wanted  to  continue  to 
operate  a landfill. 

Back  on  the  highway,  Dave  said 
that  cooperation  between  the  public  and 
the  Agency  was  one  of  his  primary  goals. 

“I  like  to  get  people  involved,”  he 
said.  “I  explain  to  them  what  possible  vi- 

con tinned  on  back  page 


Dave  Lambert  checks  a landfill 
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* Neither  Rain  . . . continued 
olations  would  be,  and  ask  them  to  con- 
tact me  if  they  observe  violations.” 

Stress  Cooperation 

The  general  public  and  even  some 
landfill  operators  themselves  have  turned 
in  complaints,  he  said.  The  goal  of  EPA 
surveillance  work,  though,  is  to  persuade 
violators  to  cooperate  and  to  clean  up  ref- 
use messes  voluntarily  whenever  possible. 
But  surveillance  also  provides  evidence 
for  use  in  hearings  when  a case  must  go 
through  legal  channels  to  be  resolved. 

The  access  road  to  a second  site  - 
this  one  a registered  landfill  with  an  EPA 
permit  — took  us  past  limestone  cliffs 
dotted  with  snow.  Open  mounds  of  ref- 
use were  visible  on  the  fill  site,  covered 
only  by  patches  of  snow. 

“Looks  like  they’re  getting  be- 
hind,” Dave  commented. 

We  got  out  of  the  car,  and  while 
Dave  took  a look  around,  I pulled  out  my 
camera.  1 took  pictures  of  everything  - 
demolition  waste,  bald  tires,  plastic  bags 
and  containers,  tin  cans  — on  and  on. 

By  this  time  Dave  was  talking  to 
the  landfill  manager,  a thin  man  who  was 
busy  covering  part  of  the  refuse  with  dirt. 

The  man  told  Dave  they  were  be- 
hind in  covering  because  the  previous  op- 
erator had  quit  the  week  before.  The 
owner  had  told  him  nothing  about  the 
six-inch  dirt  cover  required  every  day,  the 
man  said. 

Dave  briefly  explained  the  landfill 
rules  and  regulations  and  gave  the  man  a 
copy  of  them  to  read. 
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Back  at  the  car,  we  had  to  knock 
off  inches-thick  mud  that  had  accumu- 
lated on  our  boots.  1 even  scraped  some 
off  my  pants.  It  took  a good  ten  minutes 
with  the  car  heater  blowing  full  blast  to 
warm  up,  and  our  day  was  far  from  over. 

Municipal  Landfill 

Next  we  visited  a municipal  landfill. 
Operators  there  were  also  behind  in  their 
covering,  and  large  piles  of  demolition 
rimmed  the  site.  But  this  landfill  added  a 
further  twist.  A small  pond  on  the  site 
was  filled  with  refuse  and  a curiously 
green  slime  — standing  water  is  also  pro- 
hibited on  landfill  sites. 

Dave  wrote  out  another  report  and 
took  a copy  to  the  city  clerk’s  office.  (He 
always  leaves  a copy  of  his  report  with 
the  owners.) 

My  eyes  were  drooping  on  the  re- 
turn trip  to  Springfield,  and  1 was  glad 
Dave  was  driving.  The  full  day  of  slogging 
through  mud  and  garbage  in  the  cold  air 
had  worn  me  out.  I didn’t  envy  Dave  for 
having  it  to  do  every  day. 

“When  you  know  you’re  helping 
people,  it’s  not  that  hard,”  he  said.  “Get- 
ting open  garbage  cleaned  up,  helping  to 
reduce  rat  and  insect  breeding,  elimi- 
nating hazards  of  water  contamination, 
and  improving  the  visual  landscape 
these  things  help  everyone. 

“There’s  nothing  more  satisfying 
than  that,”  Dave  said.  For  that  attitude,  1 
do  admire  him.  © 


STATE 

GRANT 

SCOREBOARD 


State  grant  assistance  pledged  to  Il- 
linois sanitary  districts  and  municipalities 
for  sewage  treatment  improvements,  as  of 
December  1,  1972,  totaled: 


♦ 


$93,785,909 


The  total  amount  of  checks  paid  to- 
ward those  commitments  under  the  1970 
Anti-Pollution  Bond  Act  program  is: 


$30,077,640  • 
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Another  Year  of  Progress 


Illinois  citizens  are  breathing 
cleaner  air  than  they  did  a year  ago.  They 
are  fishing  in  cleaner  streams  and  drinking 
cleaner,  safer  water.  Offensive  open  gar- 
bage dumps  are  fast  disappearing  from 
the  face  of  Illinois  earth. 

In  short,  the  environment  in  Illinois 
is  changing  for  the  better. 


But  improvements  in  environmental 
quality  in  Illinois  were  not  spontaneous. 
They  were  helped  along  by  increased  and 
enlarged  programs  of  the  Illinois  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  designed  to 
make  Illinois  a better  place  for  its  citizens 
to  live. 

EPA  services  include  surveillance 
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and  enforcement,  permit  issuance  and  op- 
erator certification. 

Each  pollution  control  division  of 
the  EPA  has  personnel  to  monitor  envi- 
ronmental quality,  detect  violations  of 
the  law,  standards,  or  regulations,  and 
provide  evidence  for  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  violators. 

Samples  are  taken  in  the  fifteen  Illi- 
nois river  basins,  and  at  landfills  and  pub- 
lic water  supplies  throughout  the  state. 
Air  quality  is  monitored  in  five  air  quality 
regions  in  Illinois.  Water  samples  taken  in- 
creased 25  per  cent  in  fiscal  year  1972, 
and  air  monitoring  samples  increased  85 
per  cent. 

The  number  of  legal  actions  recom- 
mended by  surveillance  sections  to  EPA 
I £ >1,  enforcement  has  increased  from  133  in 
^fiscal  1971  to  645  in  fiscal  1972,  up  385 
per  cent. 

Surveillance  and  enforcement  are  in 
large  part  responsible  for  the  number  ope 
national  rating  Illinois  received  from  the 
federal  Environmental  Protection  Agency 


Blaser  Announces  Plans 


# 


William  L.  Blaser,  director  of  the 
Illinois  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
the  past  two  years,  has  announced  his  res- 
ignation effective  January  15.  He  plans  to 
return  to  the  management  consulting 
business. 

Joining  Blaser  in  the  Springfield- 
based  firm  will  be  his  current  executive 
assistant,  Phillip  T.  Zeni. 

Commenting  on  Blaser’s  decision  to 
leave  state  service,  Gov.  Richard  B. 
Ogilvie  said,  “The  record  you  leave  be- 
hind in  the  vital  agency  you  headed 
makes  clear  that  your  appointment  nearly 
two  years  ago  was  one  of  the  best  and 


most  productive  which  I had  the  opportu- 
nity to  make. 

“Your  ability,  your  integrity,  and, 
above  all,  your  diligence  in  this  effort 
have  helped  win  for  our  state  the  first 
rank  among  all  the  states,  in  the  view  of 
such  agencies  as  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.” 

Blaser,  commenting  on  leaving 
Illinois  EPA,  noted,  “As  I prepare  to 
leave  the  EPA,  it  is  with  a genuine  sense 
of  satisfaction  that  I realize  the  effective- 
ness of  the  staff  of  Illinois  EPA  in  contri- 
continued  pg.  2,  col.  1 


for  elimination  of  more  than  400  illegal 
dumps  in  the  state. 

But  policing  of  pollution  sources  is 
not  the  only  EPA  activity.  The  agency 
also  performs  a number  of  service  func- 
tions. 

Permits  are  issued  to  municipalities 
and  private  industry  for  construction  and 
operation  of  pollution  control  equip- 
ment, public  water  supplies,  landfills  and 
sewage  treatment  plants.  These  permits 
help  insure  that  facilities  will  meet  state 
and  federal  pollution  control  standards  — 
that  they  will  be  both  adequate  and  effi- 
cient. 

Nearly  3,800  permits  were  issued  in 
fiscal  1972,  an  increase  of  41  per  cent 
continued  pg.  2,  col.  3 
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Sewage  Sludge  Helps  Reclaim  Land 


The  disposal  of  sludge  — wet, 
treated  sewage  solids  — is  a problem.  But 
the  problem  itself  is  much  more  compli- 
cated than  that  simple  statement. 

Until  recently  the  Metropolitan 
Sanitary  District  of  Greater  Chicago 
(MSDC.C)  heat  dried  sludge  from  its  treat- 
ment plants  or  stored  it  in  lagoons.  But 
air  pollution  resulted  from  the  drying  op- 
eration and  valuable  urban  land  was 
wasted  by  lagooning. 

To  reduce  the  air  pollution  prob- 
lem, scrubbers  and  precipitators  were  in- 
stalled on  the  dryers.  MSDGC  switched 
from  coal  to  gas  for  fuel  and  installed  af- 
terburners. But  the  high  cost  of  this  pro- 
cess, and  the  fact  that  the  dump  site  for 
air-dried  sludge  was  nearly  filled,  led  to  a 
search  for  more  economical  alternatives 
for  sludge  disposal. 

Several  years  ago  MSDGC  research 
led  to  a decision  to  reclaim  land  with  its 
sludge. 

Sludge  was  to  be  digested  and  trans- 
ported to  rural  areas  and  sprayed  on  strip- 

* B LASER  continued 

buting  to  the  substantial  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  cleaning  up  the  air, 
water  and  land  in  our  state. 

“Most  important,  though,  is 
knowing  that  this  progress  has  come 
about  without  the  closing  of  a single  fac- 
tory as  a result  of  a vigorous  enforcement 
program. 

“The  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  a new  organization  plan  for  the 
EPA,  the  recruiting  and  selection  of  high 
quality  personnel  and  the  management  of 
the  organization  have  been  both  challeng- 
ing and  rewarding,”  Blaser  commented. 

The  reactivated  consulting  firm, 
which  Blaser  headed  prior  to  entering 
state  service,  will  operate  as  Blaser,  Zeni 
and  Company.  The  firm  plans  to  offer 
services  to  both  industrial  and  govern- 
mental bodies.  Considering  the  back- 
ground of  the  principals,  Blaser  said  he 
anticipated  the  business  will  be  concen- 
trated in  general  management  and  envi- 
ronmental areas.  9 


mined  land,  or  on  other  areas  with  poor 
soils. 

MSDGC  officials  saw  several  advan- 
tages to  this  type  of  sludge  disposal:  it 
would  eliminate  land,  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion stemming  from  sludge  processing  in 
the  urban  area;  it  would  cost  less  than 
other  sludge  disposal  methods;  it  would 
solve  the  space  problem  created  by  la- 
gooning, and  it  would  make  beneficial  use 
of  the  organic  materials,  nutrients  and 
water  making  up  sludge. 

Since  summer  of  1971,  MSDGC  has 
been  barging  sludge  to  Fulton  County, 
about  200  miles  from  Chicago.  Nearly  50 
per  cent  of  the  daily  sludge  production  in 
the  district  is  being  shipped  to  this  area 
and  stored  in  holding  basins. 

Recently  MSDGC  began  spraying 
sludge  composed  of  four  per  cent  solids 
on  1,000  acres  of  its  land  prepared  last 
spring.  MSDGC  now  owns  7,155  acres 
and  has  contracted  to  purchase  an  addi- 
tional 3,470  acres. 

Before  the  MSDGC  sludge  is  spread 
on  land,  it  is  digested  to  decompose  solids 
- gasifying,  liquifying  and  mineralizing. 
If  sprayed  on  land  undigested,  sludge 
would  undergo  a process  called  putrefac- 
tion, causing  odors  and  fly  problems. 

But  odors  and  fly  problems  are  not 
the  only  worries  of  MSDGC  officials.  Be- 
cause excess  nitrogen  in  sludge  may  cause 
pollution  of  surface  and  underground 
waters,  MSDGC  has  set  up  field  detention 
basins  to  contain  all  surface  runoff.  When 
water  quality  is  found  to  be  below  stan- 
dards, the  contents  of  the  basin  is 
pumped  back  to  the  field  and  again  passes 
through  the  natural  earth  filter. 

MSDGC  is  taking  one  other  precau- 
tion against  pollution.  It  is  not  applying 
more  sludge  to  the  land  than  it  thinks  the 
land  can  handle.  Concentration  of  sludge 
was  one  of  the  aspects  taken  into  consid- 
eration when  MSDGC  received  a permit 
for  its  project  from  the  Illinois  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

Application  for  the  first  year  will 
be  75  dry  tons  an  acre  to  build  up  the 
barren  stripmined  land.  There  will  be  a 
gradual  reduction  in  the  application  rate 


until  about  1977  when  20  dry  tons  an 
acre  (based  on  sludge  with  total  nitrogen  ♦ 
of  50  lbs.  a dry  ton)  will  be  applied. 

MSDGC  officials  know  much  about 
sludge  and  what  it  does,  but  they  admit 
more  research  needs  to  be  done. 

“This  is  a new  field  and  we  are  still 
doing  research,”  said  Halderman.  “We  are 
learning  more  every  day  about  the  effects 
of  sludge  on  the  environment,  but  there  is 
still  more  to  uncover.”  © 

PROGRESS  continued 

over  the  2,692  approved  for  the  previous 
year. 

Operator  certification  sections  of 
the  EPA  recognize  the  need  for  well- 
trained,  certified  operators  for  sewage 
treatment  plants,  landfills  and  public  wa- 
ter supplies,  and  are  offering  short 
courses,  seminars  and  workshops  designed 
to  educate  operators  in  the  proper  man- 
agement of  their  facilities.  Scheduled 
training  sessions  increased  more  than  25 
per  cent  in  fiscal  1972. 

Similar  sessions  were  held  with  mu- 
nicipal officials,  regional  planning  agen- 
cies, municipal  consulting  engineers  and 
industry  representatives  to  explain  stan- 
dards and  EPA  programs. 

One  of  the  most-needed,  and  most 
effective  services  provided  by  the  EPA  is 
administration  of  the  1970  Anti-Pollution 
Bond  Act  funds.  This  financial  aid  has 
been  made  available  to  municipalities  by 
the  State  of  Illinois  for  construction  of 
waste  water  treatment  improvements. 

More  than  $80.3  million  in  grant 
funds  were  offered  to  municipalities  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972,  and  more 
than  $20  million  of  these  funds  were 
paid. 

EPA  programs  have  increased  in 
scope,  and  have  resulted  in  improvements  i 
in  environmental  quality  of  which  the  cit- 
izens of  Illinois  can  be  proud. 

Yet,  the  need  for  environmental 
awareness  and  action  remains  high,  and 
fiscal  year  197  3 promises  to  show  even 
greater  advances  in  the  Illinois  battle 
against  pollution.  @ 
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Winterized  Pollution 
Can  Cause  Health  Problems 


Air  pollution  is  always  a threat  to 
health,  but  in  the  winter  a number  of 
conditions  make  the  dangers  of  air  pollu- 
tion particularly  prevelant. 

Cold,  stagnant  air  traps  particulate 
matter  and  sulfur  dioxide  and  holds  it 
close  to  the  earth.  This  process,  called  in- 
version, occurs  when  surface  air  is  colder 
than  the  higher  air.  In  the  winter  months 
the  sun  takes  longer  to  heat  up  the 
ground  and  break  the  inversion. 

During  conditions  such  as  these  the 
frequency  of  air  pollution  episodes  — pe- 
riods when  particulate  matter  and  sulfur 
dioxide  do  not  dissipate  quickly  and 
reach  dangerous  levels  — increases. 

In  January  and  February  higher 
wind  speeds  and  storm  frequencies  stir 
stagnant  air  and  lessen  the  chances  of  an 
episode. 

However,  even  in  these  months  high 
pressure  systems  may  occur  for  one  or 
two  weeks  with  resulting  episode  condi- 
tions. 

In  the  winter  months  the  amount 
of  coal  used  and  the  resulting  particulate 
matter  and  sulfur  dioxide  increases  due  to 
greater  heating  and  lighting  demands. 

Both  greater  amounts  of  pollution 
and  larger  masses  of  stagnant  air  that  oc- 
cur during  winter  months  add  to  the  very 
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real  health  problems  which  are  already  ag- 
gravated by  cold,  damp  weather. 

HEALTH  STUDIES 

Studies  carried  out  in  the  winter 
months  by  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Chicago  Circle,  revealed  an  increase  in 
deaths  from  heart  and  lung  disease  on 
days  of  high  pollution. 

These  same  studies  also  revealed  an 
increase  in  coughs,  shortness  of  breath 
and  infections  during  periods  of  high  pol- 
lution. 

The  reasons  given  for  all  this  was 
that  pollutants  in  the  air  lower  the  resis- 
tance of  the  body  and  the  respiratory 
tract  to  infection,  bacteria  and  disease. 

Other  studies  indicate  a doubling  of 
chronic  bronchitis  and  influenza  in  the 
winter  months  — largely  as  a result  of  in- 
creased air  pollution,  particularly  in- 
creases in  sulfur  dioxide. 

STEPS  TO  TAKE 

To  combat  the  hazards  to  health  in 
winter  — hazards  heightened  by  increased 
pollution  levels  — there  are  a number  of 
steps  a layman  can  take,  according  to 
Bertram  W.  Carnow,  M.D.,  Professor  and 
Head  of  the  Department  for  Occupational 
and  Environmental  Medicine,  University 
of  Illinois  School  of  Public  Health,  in  Chi- 
cago. Dr.  Carnow  is  also  Director  of  the 
Environmental  Health  Research  Center 
for  the  Illinois  Institute  for  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

Dr.  Carnow  has  listed  these  guides 
for  safeguarding  health  on  days  of  high 
pollution: 

— Minimize  environmental  insults 
inside  the  home.  Protecting  the  lungs  at 
home  insures  more  resistance  to  outside 
hazards.  Temperatures  should  be  kept  at 
70  to  72  degrees  and  humidity  at  30  to 
40  per  cent. 

— Minimize  dust  and  fumes  in  the 


home.  Vacuuming  raises  dust  and  cooking 
oils  produce  smoke  and  odors.  The  use  of 
aerosols  also  should  be  minimized  on 
days  of  high  pollution. 

— Continue  only  normal  activity.  A 
healthy  person  under  stress  caused  by  ex- 
ercise or  other  increased  bodily  activity  is 
comparable  to  a sick  person  when  faced 
with  a hostile  environment. 

— Persons  sensitive  to  pollution  and 
those  with  chronic  lung  or  cardiac  dis- 
eases or  asthma  should  go  to  bed  — thus 
minimizing  activity  — at  the  first  sign  of 
adverse  effects.  If  severe  shortness  of 
breath  or  chest  pain  occurs,  call  a physi- 
cian. 

— Minimize  smoking  and  maximize 
the  use  of  mass  transit.  Smoking  is  partic- 
ularly hazardous  to  health  during  periods 
of  high  pollution,  and  the  use  of  mass 
transit  reduces  the  number  of  automo- 
biles on  the  road. 

Our  health  is  our  most  valuable 
commodity.  Let’s  not  let  pollution  and 
winter  weather  spoil  it.  Q 


Consumers,  We 

According  to  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  it  takes: 

— 30  to  40  gallons  of  water  to  fill  a bath 
tub. 

— 20  to  30  gallons  to  take  a shower. 

— 10  gallons  to  wash  dishes. 

— 3 gallons  to  flush  a toilet. 

Hydrologists  estimate  that  in  eight 
years  water  consumption  could  reach 
nearly  600  billion  gallons  a day,  while  the 
dependable  fresh  water  supply  available 
may  be  only  about  515  billion  gallons  a 
day. 

According  to  the  1971  Report  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Youth,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  each  newborn 
American  baby  will  consume  in  a 70-year 
life  span  26  million  gallons  of  water  ^ 
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Ramblings 


POTABLE  WATER  SUPPLY 
OPERATORS  ASSOCIATION 

A group  of  1 3 regional  associations 
of  public  water  supply  operators  have 
formed  the  Illinois  Potable  Water  Supply 
Operators  Association  to  promote  greater 
communications  between  operators  and 

the  EPA John  Chamberlain  of 

Effingham  is  the  first  chairman  and  some 
400  operators  attended  the  first  confer- 
ence in  Springfield Chamberlain 

noted  the  association  hopes  to  study  and 
promote  improvements  in  providing  the 
public  with  high  quality  water  supplies. 

FIRST  ILLINOIS  SULFUR 
DIOXIDE  REMOVAL  SYSTEM 

Installation  of  the  first  sulfur  diox- 
ide removal  system  for  an  Illinois  in- 
dustrial facility  has  been  approved  by 
EPA  through  a permit  issued  to  the  Cater- 
pillar Tractor  Company  for  its  manufac- 
turing site  in  Joliet The  system  is  a 

pilot  project The  objective  is  to  use 

Illinois  coal  supplies  while  meeting  state 
sulfur  dioxide  emission  regulations.  The 
system  holds  the  promise  of  removing  90 
per  cent  of  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  and 
99  per  cent  of  particulate  emission  from 
burning  coal  with  up  to  4 per  cent  sulfur 

content Average  Illinois  coal  is 

about  3.5  per  cent.  Dr.  John  J.  Roberts, 


manager  of  EPA’s  Division  of  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control,  foresees  use  of  the  equip- 
ment in  other  Illinois  industries  to  further 
the  use  of  lower-cost  Illinois  coal. 

WASTEWATER  TREATMENT 
PLANT  OPERATORS 

EPA  has  joined  with  Illinois  Central 
College  in  East  Peoria  and  Kishwaukee 
Community  College  in  Malta  in  providing 
a basic  waste  water  treatment  course  with 
credits  toward  the  education  and  experi- 
ence requirements  for  sewage  treatment 

plant  operator  certification Ernest 

C.  Bennett,  manager  of  EPA  Operator 
Certification  Section,  expects  an  expan- 
sion in  the  program  if  the  initial  response 

in  enrollment  is  satisfactory The 

Illinois  Central  College  course  runs 
through  February  6 and  the  Kishwaukee 
course  begins  February  1 and  runs  into 
April. 

DIRECTOR  BLASER  GUEST  OF 
WEST  VIRGINIA  LEGISLATORS 

Illinois  EPA  Director  William  L. 
Blaser  was  a guest  of  West  Virginia 
legislators  recently  to  outline  Illinois’  ex- 
perience in  various  areas  of  pollution  con- 
trol   West  Virginia  officials  ex- 

pressed particular  interest  in  problems  of 
strip  mining  and  acid  mine  wastes 


Illinois’  environmental  protection  pro- 
gram is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  fore- 
most among  the  states. 
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IMPROVED  TESTING 
OF  DRINKING  WATER 


A new  rapid  and  sensitive  method 
for  detecting  harmful  elements  in  drink- 
ing water  has  been  devised  by  EPA’s  Lab- 
oratory Services  division  at  Cham- 
paign   Two  scientists,  Frank  J. 

Schmidt  and  James  L.  Royer,  perfected  a 
system  to  detect  undesirable  properties  in 
water  down  to  one  part  per  bil- 
lion   Heretofore  the  tests  could  not 

be  accurate  at  10  parts  per  billion. 


CERTIFICATION  FOR 
MORE  PWS  OPERATORS 

Consideration  in  changes  of  state 
certification  laws  could  result  in  enlarging 
the  number  of  available  operators  quali- 
fied to  manage  public  water  sup- 
plies   Present  laws  require  appli- 

cants to  be  already  employed  in  a public 

water  supply  treatment  plant John 

Anderson,  manager  of  EPA’s  Division  of 
Public  Water  Supplies,  said  proposed 
changes  will  be  submitted  to  the  next 
General  Assembly EPA’s  certifica- 

tion program  in  1972  provided  for  200 
more  operators  than  the  previous  year.  © 
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Mary  Lee  Leahy  Nominated 


She’s  young,  energetic,  know- 
ledgeable, and  concerned. 

She’s  not  concerned  about  being 
one  of  the  few  women  appointed  to 
cabinet-level  responsibilities  anywhere 
among  state  governments,  but  rather 
about  the  state  of  Illinois  environment, 
and  about  ways  to  make  government 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  people. 

She  is  Mary  Lee  Leahy,  32-year-old 
Chicago  attorney  who  was  one  of  the  first 
nominations  announced  by  Governor  Dan 
Walker  to  head  state  agencies. 

Her  concern  for  environmental 
matters  is  no  11th  hour  interest  based  on 
her  appointment  as  Director  of  the 
Illinois  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  Mrs.  Leahy  brings  to  the  job  a 
record  of  proven  accomplishment  on  the 
environmental  front. 

In  1969,  Mrs.  Leahy  campaigned 
for  a delegate  seat  at  the  Illinois  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  making  environ- 
mental quality  an  issue  in  a sprawling 
Chicago  South  Side  district  that  had  so 
far  had  little  ecological  consciousness 
raising. 

In  an  area  that  held  four  steel  mills, 
two  adjacent  power  plants,  a city  garbage 
dump  and  an  asphalt  manufacturing 
plant,  she  hammered  on  the  people’s  right 
to  a healthful  environment— and  was 
elected. 

Mrs.  Leahy  went  on  to  draft  a new 
constitutional  provision  guaranteeing  cit- 
izens the  right  to  a healthful  environ- 
ment, and  led  the  campaign  for  including 
it  in  the  final  version  of  the  state’s  new 
charter. 

She  also  played  a major  role  in 
winning  adoption  of  constitutional  arti- 
cles dealing  with  equal  rights  for  the 
handicapped,  banking,  education,  city 
government,  and  the  state  Bill  of  Rights. 


Mrs.  Leahy  is  aware  of  her  respon- 
sibility to  the  people,  and  of  the  need  for 
responsiveness  as  well. 

“EPA,  while  bound  to  enforce  the 
regulations  set  by  the  Pollution  Control 
Board,  must  aim  for  enough  flexibility  to 


Mary  Lee  Leahy 


be  able  to  take  local  needs  and  differing 
conditions  into  consideration,”  she  said. 

“It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  EPA 
is  more  than  just  an  enforcement 
Agency,”  Mrs.  Leahy  said.  “Our  greater 
responsibility  is  to  serve  the  people  with 
programs  that  will  help  to  promote  their 
environmental  rights  without  trampling 
on  other  rights  and  needs.” 


She  pointed  out  that  EPA  has  pro- 
grams to  assist  local  governments  with 
testing  and  monitoring  air  and  water 
quality,  provides  training  to  help  train 
additional  local  certified  operators  of 
public  water  supplies  and  sewage  treat- 
ment plants,  and  provides  much  emer- 
gency aid  in  instances  of  water  pollution 
spills,  public  water  supply  contamination, 
air  pollution  episodes,  and  other  inci- 
dents. 

As  an  example,  she  cited  the 
Agency’s  court  action  which  forced  per- 
mission for  EPA  to  intervene  in  a conti- 
nuing landfill  fire  in  East  St.  Louis,  and 
to  bring  in  heavy  equipment  under  con- 
tract to  extinguish  the  health,  safety,  and 
pollution  threat. 

Mrs.  Leahy’s  courtroom  experi- 
ence—she  is  licensed  to  practice  before 
state,  federal,  and  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court— includes  cases  in  defense  of 
freedom  of  speech,  the  right  of  public 
employees  to  organize,  and  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

“We  are  dealing  with  the  most  pre- 
cious resiiHfeek  IBfiAlj&Yofile  TikMe,”  Mrs. 
Leahy  said  of  her  new  post  at  EPA.  “It  is 
important  that  we  make  the  right  deci- 
sions to  prore<A  ou^atr,  and  water 
for  ourselves  and  our  children. 

“We  must  be  wary  of  programs  that 
are  to 

enforce,  and  which  provide  little  real 
benefit  to  individual  citizens,”  she  said. 
“And  we  must  be  careful  to  listen  to 
individuals,  to  local  governments  and 
businessmen,  to  understand  their  prob- 
lems and  their  needs.” 

“Above  all,”  she  said,  “ we  must  be 
alert  that  the  actions  we  take  move  us 
toward  solutions,  toward  a better  envi- 
ronment and  a better  life,  and  do  not 
merely  serve  the  cause  of  appearances.” 

• 

Agency 


Illinois  Environmental  Protection 


AN  AGRICULTURAL  CONCERN 

our  rural  environment 


Illinois  leads  the  nation  in  many 
phases  of  agriculture,  including  the  pro- 
duction of  soybeans,  Swiss  cheese  and  red 
clover. 

Illinois  leads  in  another  realm  - 
protecting  its  environment. 

Since  creation  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Act  in  1970,  signif- 
icant advances  have  been  made  in  munic- 
ipal and  industrial  pollution  control. 

In  addition  to  those  areas,  the 
Illinois  program  recognizes  pollution  po- 
tential in  various  agricultural  functions. 

Major  concerns  of  the  rural  com- 
munity in  controlling  pollution  include 
general  farmstead  waste  disposal  and 
open  burning,  feedlot  animal  waste  dis- 
posal, use  of  fertilizers  and  pesticides,  and 
grain  handling  operations. 

FEEDLOTS 

Proposed  Pollution  Control  Board 
animal  waste  regulations  have  been  tabled 
by  the  Board  on  the  advice  of  the  Illinois 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  until 
complete  federal  regulations  and  guide- 
lines are  announced. 

The  proposed  regulations  would 
have  required  pollution  control  systems 


for  certain  feedlot  operations  to  reduce 
odors  and  water  pollution  of  nearby 
streams  and  groundwater  supplies. 

The  regulations  were  tabled  to  in- 
sure agreement  between  Illinois  regu- 
lations and  those  to  be  set  up  by  the 
federal  government. 

Guidelines  under  provisions  in  1972 
water  quality  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  are  expected 
to  be  finalized  by  October. 


PESTICIDES  AND  PLANT  NUTRIENTS 

The  Environmental  Protection  Act 
does  not  regulate  the  storage  or  use  of 
pesticides.  The  Illinois  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture performs  that  function  by  reg- 
ulating the  labeling  and  use  of  certain 
dangerous  pesticides,  and  the  custom  ap- 
plication of  pesticides. 

Illinois  EPA  participates  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  an  inter- 
agency study  of  proposals  to  categorize 
pesticides  and  develop  reasonable  usage 
guidelines. 

Fertilizers  cause  pollution  when 
carried  off  fields  with  eroding  soil  and 
deposited  in  streams  or  lakes. 

Of  course,  judicious  use  of  fertil- 
izers and  sound  soil  management  greatly 
reduces  pollution  potential. 

GRAIN  HANDLING  OPERATIONS 

Farmers  recently  have  voiced  con- 
cern over  new  air  pollution  control  regu- 
lations applied  to  grain  handling  oper- 
ations. 


Existing  regulations  apply  in  gen- 
eral to  all  air  pollution  sources,  including 
all  heavy  industry. 

Grain  dryers,  though  not  specif- 
ically mentioned,  may  be  considered 
“emission  sources”  required  to  have  oper- 
ating permits  by  March  1,  1973. 

However,  realizing  the  possibility  of 
undue  hardships  to  family  farmers  and 
operators  of  small  elevators,  Illinois  EPA 
has  proposed  specific  exemptions  to  pro- 


vide relief  for  certain  persons  engaged  in 
grain  handling.  . 

Grain  handling  operations  contri- 
bute to  air  pollution  in  the  form  of 
particulates,  mainly  dust  and  chaff.  Large 
quantities  can  irritate  sensitive  lung  tis- 
sues, damage  plant  life  and  impair  visi- 
bility. 

Specific  proposals  for  changes  in 
the  air  pollution  regulations  were  com- 
piled by  EPA  with  guidance  from  agri- 
cultural organizations,  and  submitted  to 
the  Pollution  Control  Board  for  hearings 
and  consideration. 

The  new  proposals  would  exempt 
family  farms  and  farm  equipment  from 
pollution  control  and  permit  require- 
ments. Similar  exemptions  would  be  pro- 
vided for  operators  of  country  grain  ele- 
vators located  outside  incorporated  mu- 
nicipalities. 

For  elevators  within  incorporated 
areas,  control  regulations  would  stress 
“good  housekeeping”  practices  to  limit 
grain  processing  residues.  Dust  and  chaff 
controls  would  be  required  on  grain 
drying  equipment,  and  would  have  to  be 
covered  by  EPA  permits. 

Operating  permits  would  be  re- 
quired of  existing  elevators  inside  munici- 
palities, and  for  new  installations  outside 
municipalities,  effective  September  1. 

OPENBURNING 

Open  burning  regulations  adopted 
by  the  Pollution  Control  Board  prohibit 
open  burning  in  most  municipalities  and 
other  populated  areas,  but  an  exemption 
is  provided  for  most  agricultural  waste 
disposal. 

Hedge  rows,  corn  cobs  and  other 
agricultural  wastes  may  be  burned,  but 
only  on  the  property  where  they  were 
generated,  outside  of  incorporated  mu- 
nicipal areas  or  more  than  1,000  feet 
from  a populated  area. 

DUE  PROCESS 

Before  any  new  regulations  are 
adopted,  the  law  requires  the  Pollution 
Control  Board  to  conduct  public  hearings 
designed  to  gather  maximum  citizen  par- 
ticipation. 

At  the  hearings,  everyone  has  a 
chance  to  speak  out,  with  his  testimony 
becoming  part  of  the  written  record  to  be 
considered  by  the  Pollution  Control 
Board  in  reaching  its  decision.  Q 


Solution  And  A 


Problem 


Everything  we  own,  buy,  see, 
touch,  throw  away  is  part  of  the  earth  — 
everything.  And  every  time  we  toss  a 
piece  of  tin  foil,  a soda  pop  can,  a catsup 
bottle,  a newspaper,  a styrofoam  cup  or  a 
plastic  spoon  in  the  garbage  can,  we  are 
throwing  away  the  earth. 

In  Illinois,  the  18  thousand  tons  of 
waste  paper  generated  daily  is  equivalent 
to  300,000  trees  — 44  hundred  acres  of 
forest. 

Recycling  keeps  “made-from-the- 
earth”  articles  in  circulation  longer,  con- 
serving energy  and  natural  resources  while 
freeing  land  for  uses  other  than  garbage 
graves. 

Depletion  of  Natural  Resources 

Predictions  made  by  environmen- 
talists about  early  and  inevitable  deple- 
tion of  natural  resources  have  been  chal- 
lenged, resulting  in  uncertainty  about  the 
necessity  for  conserving  resources. 

America’s  population  of  125  mil- 
lion in  1920  threw  away  nearly  169,000 
tons  of  waste  each  day.  Today,  with  85 
million  more  people,  the  daily  waste  ton- 
nage is  up  to  more  than  615,000  tons, 
nearly  a four-fold  increase. 

This  tremendous  boost  in  “spend- 
ing” of  our  natural  resources  seems  to 
make  “saving”  an  obvious  need. 


Unchecked,  the  current  growth  in 
solid  waste  could  result  in  a throw-away 
of  900,000  tons  of  earth  materials  daily 
by  1980  in  this  country  alone. 

Still,  no  sure  formula  for  starting 
and  maintaining  an  effective,  large-scale 
recycling  program  has  yet  been  devised. 
Organization  of  recycling  programs  varies 
according  to  geographical  location,  prox- 
imity to  and  availability  of  markets,  re- 
sources, and  administrators. 

Struggling  to  Succeed 

Successes  with  individual  recycling 
programs  in  Elmhurst,  Peoria,  Springfield, 
Decatur,  Champaign-Urbana  and  the  Tri- 
County  area  of  Tazewell,  Woodford, 
Peoria  have  generally  come  through  trial 
and  error,  with  a great  deal  of  hard  work 
and  a little  luck. 

Their  problems  were  similar:  stor- 
age space  shortages,  handling  and  trans- 
portation costs,  equipment  expense,  per- 
sonnel shortage,  lack  of  markets  and 
simple  apathy  from  the  public. 

In  Champaign,  Richard  Squires, 
operator  of  a paper  recycling  business 
now  over  a year  old,  also  used  to  process 
tin  and  glass.  Tin  soon  proved  to  be  a 
losing  proposition,  with  handling  and 
shipping  costs  at  more  than  $8  a ton  and 


revenues  ranging  between  $6  and  $8  a 
ton. 

Though  costs  could  be  lowered  by 
purchasing  expensive  compressing  equip- 
ment and  additional  storage  area,  new 
and  struggling  operations  like  Squires’ 
can’t  afford  the  investment. 

Squires  stopped  processing  glass  be- 
cause 50  per  cent  of  what  he  collected 
was  unsalable,  and  ended  up  in  local  land- 
fills. People  wouldn’t  take  metal  off  bot- 
tles, nor  would  they  separate  glass  accord- 
ing to  color. 

The  Salvation  Army  serving  North 
Chicago,  Brigadier  Walter  Tuschhoff  said, 
stopped  collecting  glass  when  the  public 
began  dumping  everything  into  collection 
barrels  . . . including  raw  garbage. 

These  problems  are  not  unique. 
They  have  meant  failure  for  many  fledgl- 
ing recycling  programs. 

Fading  Market  for  Recycled  Wastes 

Local  recycling  programs,  whether 
operated  by  businessmen  or  non-profit 
organizations,  face  a shortage  of  markets 
for  recyclable  material. 

In  1967,  between  52  and  68  million 
tons  of  scrap  metal  were  available,  but 
total  domestic  and  export  demand  was 

Continued  on  pg.  D,  col.  1 
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The  Need  For 
Community  Programs 


Most  community  projects  aim  to- 
ward city-wide  recycling  of  all  wastes,  but 
are  faced  with  the  constant  frustration  of 
the  economic  principle  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. 

Community  programs  often  must 
pit  their  large  scale  goals  and  their  belief 
in  the  need  for  resource  conservation 
against  a fading  market. 

This  contradiction  minimizes  effec- 
tiveness by  encouraging  a “token- 
ecology”  label.  It  detracts  from  credibil- 
ity of  community  projects  which  preach 
“more  people  should  recycle  more  re- 
fuse,” while  industry  responds,  “ we  can’t 
afford  to  use  recyclable  materials.” 

The  very  presence  and  struggle  for 
success  of  community  recycling  projects 
helps  define  the  solid-waste  resource- 
conservation  problem.  It  also  educates 
the  public  to  their  role  in  the  problem, 
and  lays  the  groundwork  tor  future  large- 
scale  operations  by  serving  as  pilot  pro- 
jects in  the  recycling  experiment. 

At  this  time,  there  are  no  sure  con- 
clusions about  how  re-use  of  consumer 
products  should  be  most  effectively  dealt 
with. 

In  fact,  this  area  of  environmental 
protection  is  so  new  that  background 
data  - legal,  economic,  environmental, 
and  technological  — needed  to  evaluate 


the  problem  has  only  recently  begun  to 
be  collected  and  studied  by  environmen- 
talists, scientists,  educators  and  law- 
makers. 

The  ultimate  solution  may  not  be 
small-scale  community  recycling  projects. 
But,  they  represent  more  than  “all  we 
have,”  more  than  “every  little  bit 
counts.”  They  are  the  manifestation  of 
desire  and  dedication  to  problem-solving 
that  will  get  the  job  done. 

HIPS 

Champaign-Urbana 

The  prime  movers  of  the  recycling 
movement  in  Champaign-Urbana  were 
Housewives  Interested  in  Pollution  Solu- 
tions (HIPS),  who  organized  in  November 
1970. 

HIPS  sets  up  community  collection 
centers,  supports  legislation  banning  non- 
returnable  containers,  schedules  door-to- 
door  pick  up  service  for  senior  citizens 
wishing  to  participate  in  the  recycling 
program,  aids  the  school  district  in  devel- 
opment of  recycling  programs  for  area 
schools,  and  organizes  civic  organizations 
for  monthly  glass  drives. 

More  than  a year  ago,  HIPS  per- 
suaded Richard  Squires  to  start  a paper 
recycling  business,  and  Charles  Johnson 


hi  East  Peoria,  refuse  trucks  are  equipped  with  front 
rack  for  recycled  paper  collection  making  participation 
more  convenient  for  consumer  and  refuse  collector. 


The  difference  between  rags  and  rugs  is 
only  a loom  to  the  Woodford  County 
Workshop  where  discarded  rags  are  woven 
into  colorful  rugs. 


to  expand  his  refuse  service  to  include  a 
special  collection  route  for  recyclable 
paper. 

Squires  collects,  shreds,  bales  and 
sells  newspaper,  cardboard,  magazines 
and  ledger  paper.  Steadily  increasing  his 
volume  from  113  tons  the  first  month  to 
430  tons  this  October,  Squires  says  he  has 
“slowly  but  surely  been  able  to  make  a 
profit.” 

First  in  the  nation  according  to 
Rodale’s  “Ecology  Bulletin,”  Johnson’s 
recycling  route  serves  320  customers  who 
set  out  separate  bundles  of  newspaper, 
magazines  and  cardboard  four  days  each 
month. 

Johnson  claims  his  recycling  route 
is  the  best  one  he  operates,  and  he  would 
like  all  his  customers  to  sort  their  throw- 
aways. 

“Paper  bundles  are  never  heavier 
than  garbage  that  hasn’t  been  separated,” 
says  Johnson,  “and  refuse  with  no  paper 
in  it  is  lighter  to  carry  and  less  bulky.” 

One  truck  can  handle  the  sorted  re- 
fuse of  156  recycling  participants,  but 
only  105  of  those  households  not  partici- 
pating, he  says. 

The  real  impact  of  these  businesses 
in  a city  producing  35,000  tons  of  solid 
waste  annually  may  not  be  felt  until  1974 
- when  Urbana  expects  to  exhaust  pre- 
sent landfill  space. 

If  Urbana  were  to  establish  a city- 
wide recycling  program,  Major  Squires 
says,  he  could  process  the  entire  city’s 
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monthly  production  of  paper  — 1,600 
tons. 

The  presence  of  Squires’  business 
could  help  lead  the  city  that  way. 

Environment  Committee,  Inc. 

Elmhurst 

Environment  Committee,  Inc. 
(ECI),  began  operating  in  January  1972, 
on  a grant  of  $4,000  by  the  Elmhurst  city 
council.  ECI  paid  the  seed  money  back 
the  first  month  of  operation  and  has  since 
made  $1,500  profit. 

Through  October  1972,  250  tons  of 
paper,  45  tons  of  steel  cans,  250  tons  of 
glass  and  700  pounds  of  aluminum  were 
collected. 

ECI’s  15  members  coordinate  vol- 
unteer help  which  mans  the  center. 
Twenty-seven  civic  organizations  and  75 
unaffiliated  volunteers  aid  in  the  project. 

The  city  council  provides  a central- 
ly located  municipal  garage  where  citizens 
bring  materials,  and  disposes  of  unwanted 
materials  that  come  into  the  center.  City 
trucks  also  haul  ground  glass  to  a plant  in 
Plainfield. 

ECI  President  Francis  Lawless  be- 
lieves recycling  programs  operating  like 
ECI’s,  with  only  15-20  per  cent  commu- 
nity participation,  are  only  a partial  an- 
swer. 

More  effective,  he  says,  would  be  a 
county-wide  operation  where  scavenger 
services  would  provide  pick-up  with  di- 
rect delivery  to  recycling  plants.  The 
DuPage  County  Environment  Council, 
composed  of  representatives  from  the 
county’s  environmental  groups,  is  trying 
to  effect  a county-wide  recycling  pro- 
gram. 

ECI’s  success  can  be  attributed  to 
cooperation  and  support  by  the  city,  but 
especially  to  the  proximity  of  recycling 
markets. 


A Clean-Up  Drive  in  East  Peoria 

Recycling  in  East  Peoria  began  two 
years  ago  with  a community  clean-up 
drive.  According  to  project  coordinator, 
Alice  Harder,  the  all-volunteer  program  at 
first  accepted  everything  from  egg  shells 
to  junk  mail.  It  now  concentrates  on 
metal,  glass  and  paper. 

An  off-shoot  of  the  clean-up  drive 
is  a city-operated  paper  collection  pro- 
) gram  using  refuse  trucks.  Curb  pick-up 
makes  participation  more  convenient  for 
homemakers  and  eliminates  excessive, 
costly  handling.  The  paper  is  delivered  to 
a recycling  plant  en  route  to  the  city 
landfill. 

Mike  Edwards,  environmental  plan- 
ner for  the  Tri-County  Planning  Agency, 
designed  a special  rack  that  is  welded  to 


the  refuse  truck  for  the  express  purpose 
of  holding  paper  bundles. 

According  to  Edwards,  the  beauty 
of  the  program  is  that  paper  is  picked  up 
on  the  regular  refuse  route,  uses  existing 
labor  and  resources,  and  is  handled  a min- 
imum number  of  times  by  both  home- 
maker and  refuse  collector. 

Consistent  30  per  cent  participation 
has  been  achieved  with  a minimum  of 
public  relations  work,  according  to 
Edwards. 

A good  program,  Edwards  believes, 
keeps  householders  informed  of  program 
accomplishments,  the  role  it  is  playing  in 
solving  the  solid  waste  problem,  and  the 
need  for  active  participation. 

A pilot  paper  recycling  program  in 
Peoria,  Edwards  said,  achieved  80  to  90 
per  cent  participation  through  extensive 
public  relations  work  before  and  during 
the  project. 

With  a target  district  housing  one 
per  cent  of  the  city’s  population,  the 
curb-side,  city-sponsored  collection  pick- 
ed up  an  average  of  3,000  pounds  of 
paper  weekly  for  17  weeks. 


vides  work  for  unemployed  handicapped 
persons. 

A local  industry  which  gives  the 
Workshop  its  annual  production  of  350 
to  400  tons  of  cardboard  waste,  has  also 
donated  a large  baler  to  the  project,  ex- 
panding handling  capability  by  40  per 
cent. 

The  Workshop  recycles  as  much  as 
100  tons  of  paper  and  25  tons  of  glass 
monthly.  The  operation  also  collects  130 
automobile  tires  monthly  which  Work- 
shop employees  make  into  floor  mats  for 
horse  trailers,  pickup  trucks  and  stores. 

90  Years  of  Recycling 
The  Salvation  Army 

The  Salvation  Army  began  recycl- 
ing in  1880  when  paper  and  rags  were 
collected  in  two-wheel  hand  carts. 

“We  recycle  all  things  — including 
people  — by  lengthening  their  life  and  ex- 
tending their  usefulness,”  a Chicago  Sal- 
vation Army  director  said. 

Basically,  Salvation  Army  opera- 
tions are  the  same  everywhere.  Anyone 


The  tire  is  worn  out  but  the 
rubber  isn ’t.  Every  month  over 
100  tires  are  made  into  rubber 
mats  for  use  in  horse  trailers 
and  pickup  trucks  and  on  door 
steps  by  the  Woodford  County 
Workshop. 


At  the  request  of  Consumers  for 
Environmental  Action,  headed  by  Mrs. 
Flo  Bennett,  city  officials  conducted  the 
Peoria  project  to  study  feasibility  of  col- 
lecting paper  city-wide.  Data  is  being 
compiled  for  a report  to  the  city  council 
on  its  success.  City-wide  collection  might 
bring  in  150  tons  of  paper  weekly. 

Hiring  the  Handicapped 
Woodford  County 

For  five  years  the  Woodford 
County  Shelter  Workshop  for  Mentally 
Handicapped  Children  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Bob  Handcock  has  maintained  a 
paper  recycling  program  serving  about  six 
communities. 

Recently  the  program  expanded 
due  to  the  addition  of  a larger  market, 
and  now  serves  every  community  in  the 
county.  The  workshop  has  added  glass  to 
the  program  and,  most  importantly,  pro- 


wishing to  donate  furniture,  clothing, 
appliances,  paper,  mattresses,  whatever, 
calls  to  have  the  material  picked  up.  Each 
item  that  comes  into  the  store  is  either 
repaired  for  sale  in  the  Army  store  or  pro- 
cessed for  the  recycling  market. 

Five  Army  units  contacted  in 
Rockford,  Springfield,  Peoria  and 
Chicago  employ  a total  of  300  people. 
They  process  6,200  tons  of  paper  a year 
for  recycling,  along  with  1,900  tons  of 
rags  which  are  sold  to  industry  as  roofing 
material  and  for  rag  content  in  paper, 
among  other  uses. 

Like  the  Shelter  Workshop  in 
Woodford  County,  the  Salvation  Army 
has  a unique  and  consistent  work  force, 
most  of  whom  might  otherwise  be  unem- 
ployed. 

Success  of  the  Salvation  Army  and 
the  Woodford  County  Shelter  Workshop 
argues  a strong  case  for  operating  recycl- 
ing centers  while  providing  unemploy- 
ment relief. 
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Illinois  Seeks  A Solution 
To  A Convenience  Problem 


A 5<t  deposit  on  all  soft  drink  and 
beer  containers  in  Illinois  can  save 
money,  natural  resources,  energy,  land 
and  may  eliminate  the  litter  blight  from 
parks,  beaches  and  roadsides. 

That  conclusion  was  brought  before 
the  Illinois  Pollution  Control  Board  this 
year  in  a report  from  the  Institute  for 
Environmental  Quality. 

Illinois  spends  $2.2  million  a year 
for  disposal  of  nonreturnable  beverage 

RECYCLING  ...  cont. 

only  29  million  tons.  Steel  industries  have 
found  mining  and  processing  ores  more 
economical  than  reusing  scrap. 

The  same  has  been  true  of  the  glass 
industry.  Use  of  cullet  (waste  glass)  has 
declined  because  reliable  scrap  supplies  at 
prices  competitive  with  basic  raw  materi- 
als have  not  been  available. 

In  1967,  12.8  million  tons  of  glass 
was  consumed.  Of  this  total,  purchased 
cullet  accounted  for  only  600,000  tons, 
less  than  5 per  cent  of  consumption. 

The  high  cost  of  using  recycled 
materials  in  manufacturing,  compared  to 
use  of  virgin  resources,  has  led  to  de- 
creased use  of  recycled  refuse  in  the  past 
ten  years.  Quality  of  raw  materials  is 
often  regarded  as  superior,  and  the  cost 
of  procuring  raw  materials  is  usually  no 
more  than  recycled  material.  Most  indus- 
tries are  technologically  designed  to  use 
natural  resources  rather  than  recycled  re- 
fuse. Availability  of  recycled  materials 
fluctuates,  and  supplies  are  dispersed. 

Natural  resources,  in  addition,  are 
more  homogenuous  in  composition  than 
wastes.  Sorting  of  trash  - paper  going  to 
the  mill  cannot  contain  one  rubber  band, 
paper  clip  or  staple  - may  require  uneco- 
nomical manual  operations,  and  synthetic 
materials,  such  as  plastics,  are  virtually 
impossible  to  sort  and  reclaim  because  of 
the  numerous  different  chemical  formula- 
tions. 

Moreover,  in  today’s  convenience 
economy  the  beginning  of  the  recycling 
chain,  the  urban  householder,  appears  un- 
willing to  engage  in  the  inconvenience  of 
sorting  and  preparing  recyclable  wastes. 


containers  plus  another  $1.2  million  to 
have  the  littered  ones  cleaned  up. 

In  1966,  beverage  containers  cost 
the  United  States  1.85  million  tons  of 
steel,  50,000  tons  of  aluminum  (for  tops) 
and  2.6  million  tons  of  glass  — a high 
price  to  pay  for  each  year  for  conve- 
nience. 

The  Midwest  Research  Institute 
(MRI)  estimated  that  the  U.S.  spent 
$16.2  billion  on  packaging  materials  in 
1966.  Weighing  51.7  million  tons,  90  per 
cent  of  this  material,  or  $10.7  billion 
worth,  was  thrown  away.  By  1976,  MRI 
predicts  that  the  consumption  of  packag- 
ing materials  will  increase  to  73.5  million 
tons  — 42  per  cent  in  ten  years. 

Efforts  to  dispose  of  this  increase 
will  get  little  aid  from  natural  processes 
of  decomposition  in  the  next  few  years 
because  the  steel  can  you  threw  away  last 


citizens  in  Champaign  County  that  all 
nonreturnable  containers  be  banned. 

In  January  1972,  an  injunction  was 
obtained  in  Cook  County  Circuit  Court 
by  retailers,  trade  groups,  union  represen- 
tatives and  consumers  barring  the  Pollu- 
tion Control  Board  from  acting  on  the 
deposit  proposal. 

After  the  Illinois  Appellate  Court 
overturned  the  injunction  this  summer, 
the  Board  rescheduled  public  hearings  for 
Chicago,  Peoria  and  Champaign. 

Public  hearings  are  a vital  part  of 
the  Illinois  pollution  control  law-making 
process.  Testimony  offered  in  these  hear- 
ings from  citizens,  industry  and  union  re- 
presentatives — anyone  wishing  to  expose 
the  strengths  or  weaknesses  of  a recom- 
mendation, such  as  the  Task  Forces’  on 
the  5<t  deposit  — is  considered  by  the  Pol- 
lution Control  Board  in  its  rulings  and  de- 


week will  take  6 - 10  years  to  decompose, 
the  aluminum  can  30  years,  and  the  glass 
bottle  virtually  hundreds  of  years. 

To  encourage  recycling  of  beverage 
containers,  the  Institute  for  Environ- 
mental Quality’s  Task  Force  on  Solid 
Waste  Management  recommended  to  the 
Illinois  Pollution  Control  Board  that  a 5<t 
deposit  be  imposed  on  all  soft  drink  and 
beer  containers,  returnable  and  nonre- 
xurnable. 

The  recommendation  (from  which 
the  above  statistics  were  gathered)  re- 
sulted from  a Pollution  Control  Board  re- 
quest for  further  study  of  a proposal  by 


cisions  which  have  the  effect  of  law.  Offi- 
cial announcements  of  hearing  times  and 
locations  appear  in  local  newspapers 
under  “legal  announcements.” 

The  Board’s  decision  on  the  pro- 
posed beverage  container  regulation  hear- 
ings, still  pending  at  the  time  of  publica- 
tion, will  have  a great  bearing  on  the  fu- 
ture of  solid  waste  management  in 
Illinois. 

For  further  information  regarding 
the  outcome,  contact  the  Illinois  Pollu- 
tion Control  Board,  309  West  Washington 
Street,  Suite  300,  Chicago  60606.  © 


In  an  unprecedented  emergency  ac- 
tion, the  Illinois  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  used  state  Civil  Defense 
emergency  funds  to  extinguish  a fire 
which  had  been  burning  out  of  control 
and  was  inundating  a community  with 
dense  smoke. 

The  fire,  located  in  an  East  St.  Louis 
landfill,  had  been  burning  for  three  weeks 
when,  on  February  21  Governor  Dan 
Walker  authorized  the  use  of  Civil  De- 
fense emergency  funds  to  hire  heavy 
equipment  with  which  to  extinguish  the 
fire.  Crews  worked  around  the  clock  for 
nearly  five  days,  until  the  fire  was  extin- 
guished. Charles  Clark  of  the  EPA’s  Divi- 
sion of  Land  Pollution  Control  supervised 
the  operation. 

According  to  Jack  Coblenz  of  the 
EPA’s  Division  of  Air  Pollution  Control, 
the  fire  was  a dangerous  source  of  air  pol- 
lution. 9 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Loans  For  Pollution  Control 


Long-term,  low  interest  loans  for 
financing  pollution  control  equipment  are 
available  to  small  and  medium-sized  busi- 
nesses through  the  federal  Small  Business 
Administration  (SBA). 

The  loan  program  is  provided 
through  the  Development  Council,  a na- 
tional non-profit  corporation,  who  will 
provide  “packaging  assistance”  in 
obtaining  SBA  loans  for  pollution  abate- 
ment equipment. 

“The  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion loan  program  is  another  govern- 
mental effort  to  help  business  men  meet 
environmental  responsibilities  while 
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preserving  economic  prosperity,”  said 
Mary  Lee  Leahy,  director  of  the  Illinois 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 

“Tax  incentive  programs,  provided 
by  Illinois  and  the  federal  government  for 
pollution  control  equipment  also  help 
support  industry  cleanup  efforts,”  she 
added. 

The  SBA  loans  are  known  as 
“Section  502  Loans”  authorized  under 
the  federal  Small  Business  Act.  That 
section  authorizes  SBA  to  make  loans  to 
“local  development  companies”  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  an  identifiable  small 
business  concern  in  acquiring  capital 
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assets,  including  pollution  control  equip- 
ment. Generally,  the  borrowing  local 
development  company  will  construct  the 
needed  equipment  and  lease  it  to  the 
small  business  involved.  A manufacturing 
concern  is  a “small  business”  if  it  has 
fewer  than  250  employees.  Under  some 
circumstances,  it  may  have  more 
employees,  but  still  be  classified  as  a 
small  business  under  the  SBA’s  regula- 
tions. 

The  Local  Development  Company 
Program  (LDC),  the  official  title  of  the 
loan  program,  has  been  used  for  most 
types  of  industrial  companies,  medical 
centers,  retail  and  wholesale  stores, 
shopping  centers,  hospitals  and  nursing 
facilities. 

The  typical  project  includes  bank 
or  insurance  company  mortgage  financing 
for  40  to  60  per  cent  of  the  total  project, 
with  SBA  and  LDC  subordinate  financing 
(second  mortgage)  for  the  balance  of  the 
required  financing.  The  program  works 
only  for  feasible  business  projects  that 
have  a reasonable  assurance  of  sufficient 
cash  flow  for  repayment  of  the  funds. 

Additional  information  on 
obtaining  an  SBA  loan  for  pollution 
control  equipment  may  be  obtained  by 
contacting  David  Vega,  Development 
Council,  «219  S Dearborn,  Room  437, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  60604  (312/353-4521 
or  4585)  or  John  Egan,  Development 
Council,  24451  Lakeshore,  Apt.  204, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44123  (216/261-5052). 
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New  Enforcement 

Technical  and  legal  staff  at  the 
Illinois  EPA  have  collected  evidence  and 
built  enforcement  cases  against  the 
following  alleged  polluters.  These  cases 
were  then  filed  with  the  Illinois  Pollution 
Control  Board  by  Illinois  Attorney 
General  William  J.  Scott  on  behalf  of  the 
EPA.  All  were  filed  between  December  1, 
1972,  and  January  26,  1973. 


EPA  v.  Acme  Resin  Co.,  Forest  Park 
(PCB  73-34)  air  pollution  from  odors,  gas 
and  phenol  formaldahyde. 

EPA  v.  Albion,  City  of  (PCB  72-482) 
open  dumping  of  garbage  and  refuse. 

EPA  v.  Allendale.  Village  of  (PCB 
72-508)  open  burning  and  dumping  of 
garbage  and  refuse. 

EPA  v.  Ashley,  City  of  (PCB  72-496) 
open  burning  and  dumping  of  garbage 
and  refuse. 

EPA  v.  Chicago  Magnesium  Casting  Co. 
(PCB  72-470)  air  pollution  from  smoke, 
odors,  sulfur  dioxide,  magnesium  oxide, 
oil  vapor  and  d composition  products. 

EPA  v.  Columbia  Quarry  Co.,  Dupo  (PCB 
72-483)  air  pollution. 

EPA  v.  Commonwealth  Edison  Co., 
Rockford  (PCB  72-492)  air  pollution 
from  dust,  fly  ash,  sulfur  dioxide,  etc. 
EPA  v.  Commonwealth  Edison  Co., 
Waukegan  (PCB  72-491)  discharge  of 
particulate  matter. 

EPA  v.  Del  Monte  Corp.,  Mendota  (PCB 
72-465)  pollution  of  Vermilion  Second 
Creek. 

EPA  v.  Illinois  Slag  & Ballast,  Chicago 
(PCB  73-3  3)  discharge  of  hydrogen 
sulfide  causing  air  pollution. 

EPA  v.  Ipava,  Village  of  (PCB  72-501) 
open  burning  and  dumping  of  garbage 
and  refuse. 
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Cases  Filed 

EPA  v.  Elizabeth  Street  Foundry, 
Chicago  (PCB  72-468)  air  pollution. 

EPA  v.  Frank  Nutty,  Inc,  et  al, 
Carbondale  (PCB  72-507)  open  burning 
without  a permit. 

EPA  v.  I&S  Steel  Corp.,  Franklin  Park 
(PCB  73-32)  air  pollution. 

EPA  v.  Jerry  Parks,  Marion  (PCB  72-484) 
open  dumping  of  garbage  and  refuse. 

EPA  v.  Josh  McIntosh,  Williamson 
County  (PCB  72-506)  open  burning  and 
dumping  of  garbage  and  refuse  without  a 
permit. 

EPA  v.  M&W  Disposal  Co.,  Joliet  (PCB 
72-467)  open  dumping  of  garbage  and 
refuse. 

EPA  v.  Marion,  City  of  (PCB  72-510) 
open  burning  and  dumping  of  garbage 
and  refuse. 

EPA  v.  McHenry  Shores  Water  Co., 
McHenry  (PCB  72-509)  failure  to  direct 
maintain  continuous  operation  and 
maintenance  of  public  water  supply 
facility. 

EPA  v.  Milam  Corp.,  St.  Clair  County 
(PCB  72-485)  open  dumping  of  garbage 
and  refuse;  operation  without  a permit. 
EPA  v.  Mississippi  Lime  Co.,  Chicago 

(PCB  73-35)  air  pollution. 

EPA  v.  Multigraphics  Division  of 
Addressograph  Multigraph  Corp.,  Mt. 
Prospect  (PCB  72-488)  pollution  of 
Weller  Creek. 

EPA  v.  Nalco  Chemical  Co.,  Chicago 
(PCB  73-37)  air  pollution. 

EPA  v.  Oscar  E.  Denny  d/b/a  D&S 
Landfill,  St.  Clair  County  (PCB  73-2) 
open  dumping  and  other  violations. 

EPA  v.  Princeton,  Village  of  (PCB 
72-502)  air  pollution  and  open  dumping 
of  refuse. 

EPA  v.  Rail-to-Water  Transfer  Corp., 
Chicago  (PCB  72-466)  air  pollution. 


EPA  v.  Proler  Steel  Corp.,  Chicago  (PCB 
72-469)  air  pollution  from  dust,  odors 
and  other  contaminants. 

EPA  v.  Railway  & Industrial  Services, 
Crest  Hill  (PCB  73-31)  open  burning  of 
railway  tires. 

EPA  v.  R.H.  Boudet.  Murphysboro  (PCB 

72- 498)  land  pollution.  ^ 

EPA  v.  Rheem  Manuf.  Co.,  Chicago  (PCB 

73- 36)  air  pollution. 

EPA  v.  Roland  W.  Fieder  d/b/a  Joliet 
Industrial  District,  Joliet  (PCB  72-493) 
pollution  of  Des  Plaines  River  with 
industrial  discharge. 

EPA  v.  R R.  Donnelley  & Sons  Co., 

Chicago  (PCB  72-472)  air  pollution  from 
odors,  organic  solvent  vapors, 
particulates,  smoke,  other  contaminants 
and  installation  of  equipment  without 
permit. 

EPA  v.  Stepan  Chemical  Co.,  Joliet  (PCB 
72-489)  pollution  of  Crystal  Creek  and 
permit  violation. 

EPA  v.  W.F.  Hall  Printing  Co.,  Chicago 
(PCB  7 3-30)  air  pollution  from  organic 
solvents,  vapors  and  other  contaminants. 

As  of  January  26,  1973,  the  total 
amount  of  money  paid  from  the  Anti- 
Pollution  Bond  Act  of  1970  for  waste- 
water  treatment  projects  completed  or 
currently  under  construction  was: 

$33,535,999 

The  total  paid  for  water  quality  man- 
agement planning  was: 

$32,056 

State  grant  funds  offered  to  sanitary  dis- 
tricts and  municipalities  totaled: 

$100,441,009 

State  grant  funds  offered  to  regional  and 
metropolitan  planning  commissions 

totaled ; $60,482  © 
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Last  October,  when  Congress  ap- 
proved a new  Federal  Water  Quality  Act 
with  provisions  for  increased  grant  aid  to 
sewage  treatment  plant  construction,  the 
outlook  appeared  bright  for  Dlinois. 

It  was  expected  that  projects  here 
would  share  in  $312  million  from  the 
Federal  government  in  fiscal  1973,  and 
another  $375  million  in  fiscal  1974. 

There  was  considerable  doubt,  how- 
ever, over  the  provision  which  would  in- 


crease Federal  shares  from  50  or  55  per- 
cent of  plant  construction  alone,  to  a flat 
75  percent  participation  in  plant  con- 
struction, site  acquisition,  and  collection 
systems. 

Under  the  old  50-55  percent  shar- 
ing arrangement,  the  actual  funds  made 
available  by  the  Federal  government  fell 
so  short  of  needs  that  Illinois  found  it 
necessary  to  distribute  the  federal  dollars 
according  to  a priority  rating  system. 

As  a result  of  the  Federal  aid  short- 
ages, many  needed  wastewater  treatment 
projects  have  received  no  Federal  aid,  and 
could  not  financially  proceed  with  im- 
provement construction  even  if  they  were 
otherwise  ready  to  break  ground. 

The  new  Act,  and  U.S.  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  Guidelines,  in- 
stead of  increasing  the  number  of  projects 
which  would  be  benefitted,  would  actual- 
ly grant  bigger  chunks  of  scarce  Federal 
dollars  to  fewer  individual  projects. 

A ware  of  Problems 

Today,  we  at  the  Dlinois  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  are  painfully 
aware  of  the  problems  posed  by  the  new 
Federal  approach. 

While  Congress  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated $18  billion  to  support  its  more 


ambitious  grant  program  for  fiscal  years 
1973,  1974,  and  1975,  President  Nixon 
has  impounded  mgre  than  half  of  it. 

Though  Coilgress  approved  expen- 
diture of  $5  billion  in  fiscal  1973  and  $6 
bDlion  in  fiscal  1974,  the  President  de- 
creed spending  limits  of  $2  billion  and  $3 
billion  in  those  two  years.  So  instead  of 
getting  $687  million  during  that  period  to 
support  local  anti-pollution  construction, 
it  now  appears  that  Illinois  projects  can 


expect  to  share  only  $312  million,  less 
that  half  of  what  was  anticipated. 

We  now  estimate  that  as  few  as  16 
projects  from  the  fiscal  1973  Federal 
grant  downstate  priority  list  may  receive 
dollars  from  Washington  this  year-but 
632  are  waiting  in  line. 

The  present  operation  of  the  Fed- 


eral grant  program,  aimed  at  promoting 
badly-needed  water  cleanup  projects,  has 
had  exactly  the  opposite  effect,  delaying 
construction  in  Illinois  and  elsewhere. 

Further  delay  has  resulted  from 
Federal  officials  reworking  grant  program 
guidelines,  and  requiring  similar  revisions 
in  State  programs  so  that  they  would  be 
compatible.  But  though  the  legislation 
passed  Congress  six  months  ago,  Federal 
administrators  have  still  not  released  the 
new  guidelines  in  completed,  final  form. 

Federal  officials  have  warned  com- 
munities which  initiate  construction  of 
treatment  plant  improvements  without 
waiting  for  guidelines  to  be  completed 


and  grant  offers  made  will  lose  any  eligi- 
bility for  Federal  dollars.  This  warning 
has,  in  effect,  frozen  construction  starts. 
The  result:  the  loss  of  a year  in  construc- 
tion time. 

Attempts  to  Help 

Illinois  EPA  does  realize  the  diffi- 
cult situation  municipal  governments  and 
sanitary  districts  are  in,  and  EPA  has  tried 
to  help  local  officials  over  the  funding 
hurdle.  But  the  new  Federal  approach  has 
prevented  those  efforts  from  being  effec- 
tive. 

For  example,  the  Illinois  EPA  offer- 
ed to  advance  State  money  to  local  gov- 
ernments in  anticipation  of  forthcoming 
Federal  grants,  to  be  repaid  when  Federal 
checks  were  actually  in  hand.  The  Illinois 
pre-financing  plan  was  aimed  at  helping 
communities  start  construction  when 
they  were  ready,  instead  of  having  to  wait 
for  Federal  dollar  commitments  which 
were  slow  in  coming,  while  inflation 
pushed  up  project  costs.  This  is  now  pro- 
hibited because  the  new  law  does  not  al- 
low for  reimbursement  to  projects  which 
begin  construction  before  receiving  a Fed- 
eral grant  offer. 

In  order  to  start  as  many  projects  as 
possible,  Illinois  EPA  also  requested  ap- 


plicants to  waive  75  percent  Federal 
funding  in  favor  of  the  previous  55  per- 
cent level-and  in  return  get  25  percent 
State  grant  funding  for  a total  of  80  per- 
cent grant  assistance. 

On  February  28,  Federal  officials 
announced  interim  regulations  which  pro- 
hibited the  Illinois  waiver  system.  In  ef- 
fect this  pulled  the  rug  out  from  under 
the  existing  State  grant  program  which 
had  always  been  linked  to  the  Federal 
program.  We  are  now  in  the  process  of 
re-thinking  and  re-forming  the  State  grant 
program. 

Cont.  on  page  3 
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“.  . . as  few  as  16  out  of  632  downstate  projects 
may  get  dollars  from  Washington 


Illinois  Environmental  Protection  Agency 


A billowing  smokestack,  an  open  pipe 
discharging  into  a stream,  the  noise  of  air 
traffic,  the  jumbled,  ugly  landscape  of  an 
illegal  open  dump: . pollution  like  tins  is 
easy  to  recognize. 

It’s  easy  when  the  other  guy  is 
producing  it,  when  it’s  coming  from  a big 
corporation,  when  it  noticeably  blights 
the  air,  water  and  land  we  all  live  with  — 
but  too  often  it’s  easy  to  miss  the  little 
things  we  all  do  which  contribute  to 
environmental  problems. 

Guidebook 

But  with  a little  bit  of  thought  and 
study,  and  a little  bit  of  extra  effort,  we 
can  all  contribute  to  the  improvement 
and  protection  of  our  natural  world.  That 
is  the  theme  of  the  newest  publication 
from  the  Illinois  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 


Roadside  trash  spoiling  the  rural 
landscape  is  a problem  in  nearly  every 
one  of  the  102  counties  in  Illinois. 

One  county,  however,  thinks  it  has  a 
possible  solution. 

“It’s  worth  trying,  anyway,”  said  Mike 
Edwards,  planner  with  the  Tri-County 
Regional  Planning  Commission  which 
serves  Peoria,  Tazewell,  and  Woodford 
counties. 

It  was  the  Peoria  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  which  gave  the  green  light  to 
the  Edwards  plan— a system  of  installing 
truck-size  metal  receptacles  at  designated 
points  throughout  the  county’s  rural  area, 
where  persons  could  dump  their  trash 
without  having  to  pay  a hauler. 

Needs  Cooperation 

“It’s  an  alternative  to  the  common 
practice  of  open  dumping,”  Edwards  said. 
“Sure,  it  requires  voluntary  participation, 
and  that  requires  some  public  promotion 
and  changing  of  habits.  We’re  going  to 
give  it  all  it’s  worth.” 


“Your  Illinois  World:  A Guidebook  to 
Individual  Action  on  Environmental 
Concern”  is  a 24-page  collection  of 
practical  steps  individuals  can  take  to 
reduce  their  own  pollution  and  to 
become  an  active  part  of  the  volunteer 
environmental  protection  forces. 

For  example,  the  air  pollution  section, 
“Saving  Life’s  FragileEnvelope,”  suggests 
ways  to  buy  a car— and  drive  it— with 
more  regard  for  its  pollution  potential. 
But  the  booklet  also  suggests: 

“Organize  a car  pool  ...  use  and 
promote  mass  transit  systems  . . . walk  or 
bike  whenever  possible,  for  the  sake  of 
your  health,  for  the  sake  of  the  air 
around  you.” 

“Don’t  smoke,”  the  booklet  suggests, 
then  adds,  “If  you  must  smoke,  refrain 
from  lighting  up  in  public  places  where 


others  must  breathe  your  smoke.  Sip 
smoking  restrictions  in  theatres, 
restaurants,  public  recreation  fa 
meeting  places  and  the  like.” 

Luxury  Pollution 

Less  commonly  considered 
include  cutting  down  on  purc^se 
of  luxury  and  conveniei  ^e\  it 
gadgetry— electric  carving  Knivi 
openers,  brooms,  blankets,  vilt 
styling  combs,  vanity  mirrors, 
etc.  Reducing  electrical  power  d 
can  lower  the  air  pollutioi 
generating  facilities. 

“Don’t  let  the  water  run  whi 
wash  dishes,  shampoo,  or  wash  yo 
recommends  the  water  pollution 

“Keep  water  in  the  refrigerator 
of  letting  the  faucet  run  to  cool  w 
drinking.” 


Peoria’s  program  was  so  popular  that  mot 
bins  were  needed  to  handle  overflo\ 


Rural  Junk 

The  receptacles  are  hoisted  onto  a 
special  flat  truck-bed  to  be  hauled  away 
and  emptied  at  an  approved  landfill  at 
regular  intervals— “the  timing  will  depend 
on  how  much  they  are  used,”  said 
Edwards. 

Each  of  the  bins  holds  30  cubic  feet  of 
trash,  and  can  be  used  for  disposal  of 
bulky  items  such  as  sofas  or  mattresses  as 
well  as  ordinary  household  refuse. 

“We  don’t  expect  it  to  completely 


Peoria’s  Cup  Runneth 


Dive  the  litter  problem,”  Edwards  said  of 
le  refuse  system.  “It’s  unrealistic  to 
dink  that  a bunch  of  people  out  drinking 
; going  to  drive  a couple  of  extra  miles  to 
itch  their  cans  in  our  bins  instead  of 
long  the  ditch. 

“On  the  other  hand,  it  might  catch  on, 
nd  we’re  at  least  optimistic  that  it  will 
jreatly  reduce  the  volume  of  garbage, 
ippliances,  and  other  junk  that  now  piles 
ip  in  the  county,”  he  said. 


“We  think  it  is  a less  costly  alternative 
than  door-to-door  refuse  collection  of  the 
entire  county,”  said  Edwards.  More 
information  regarding  the  program  can  be 
obtained  from  him  at  the  Tri-County 
Regional  Planning  Commission,  P.O.  Box 
2200,  East  Peoria,  Illinois  61611. 

So  far  as  is  known,  the  system  is  the 
first  for  Illinois,  but  Edwards  says  if  it 
works  in  Peoria  County,  it  should  work 
equally  well  in  most  other  rural  areas. 
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Instead  of  summer  watering  for  lawns, 
the  booklet  suggests  planting  grass 
varieties  and  other  vegetation  that  can  get 
by  on  the  natural  rainfall  in  your  area. 

Running  Water 

Encourage  street  cleaning  with  power 
brooms  instead  of  water  sprays,  and 
discourage  continually  running  water 
coolers  and  ornamental  fountains  unless 
they  recycle  the  water.  At  home,  don’t 
use  the  hose  to  clean  sidewalks, 
driveways,  porches  or  patios. 

Turning  its  focus  to  the  400  billion 
pounds  of  refuse  generated  by  Americans 
each  year,  the  booklet  recommends 
recovery,  reuse,  and  recycling  of  materials 
wherever  possible-and  discouraging  of 
unnecessary  wastes. 

For  instance,  carry  your  own  fiber  or 
paper  shopping  bag  with  you,  and  ask 
stores  to  omit  the  extra  paper  sacks  that 
they  would  ordinarily  use.  Avoid  buying 
food  products  or  other  items  that  are 
excessively  packaged  — individually 
wrapped  slices  of  cheese,  for  example. 

Use  waxed  paper  or  cellophane,  or 
reusable  foil  in  place  of  plastic  wrapping 
films.  Save  paper  bags,  foil  wraps,  plastic 
and  glass  containers  from  the  grocery 
store  for  use  in  your  own  home  as 
leftover  storage,  cartons  for  packed 
lunches,  or  containers  for  buttons,  nuts 
and  bolts,  children’s  souvenirs,  or  other 
small  items. 


Dollar  Famine  . . . cont.  from  page  1 


One  step  remaining  to  Illinois  EPA 
to  try  and  ease  the  crunch  on  commu- 
nities facing  state  deadlines  for  meeting 
higher  wastewater  treatment  standards 
was  taken  reluctantly  last  month,  when  I 
asked  the  Pollution  Control  Board  to  ex- 
tend deadlines  one  year. 

I say  reluctantly,  because  Illinois 
takes  water  pollution  seriously.  Our  citi- 
zens proved  that  by  their  overwhelming 
vote  for  the  1970  Anti-Pollution  Bond 
Act.  That  provided  $750  million  worth  of 
bonding  power,  enough  for  the  State  to 
cover  all  its  anticipated  share  of  sewage 
treatment  construction  needs  in  Illinois. 

To  date,  more  than  $112  million  of 
State  bond  money  has  been  committed. 
During  March  alone,  more  than  $15.6 
million  in  new  State  grant  offers  to  aid 
local  sewage  treatment  plant  construction 
were  made  by  the  Illinois  EPA— and 


New  Uses 

Cardboard  cartons  can  be  converted  to 
children’s  toys-wrapping  paper  to 
drawing  and  crayon  sheets-magazines  to 
decorating  cutout  books  for  youngsters. 

The  booklet  also  suggests  objecting  to 
managers  of  fast-food  restaurants  which 
wrap  sandwiches  in  paper  or  foil,  then  in 
cardboard  sleeves  or  cartons,  then  in 
separate  bags,  and  finally  in  one  larger 
bag  or  cardboard  tray. 

Shopping  carefully  for  home 
appliances  can  reduce  noise  levels  in  your 
home— and  hand-operated  tools  are  still 
better  for  your  peace  of  mind  and 
physical  fitness,  the  booklet  says.  And 
turn  down  your  telephone  bell  (the 
company  will  tell  you  how).  Don’t  take 
motorcycles,  snowmobiles,  tape  players, 
radios,  or  other  noisemakers  to  parks  or 
wildlife  areas.  Tune  in  to  nature  instead. 
Check  Labels 

Use  control  plants  and  insects  to 
reduce  pests  in  yards  and  gardens  as  an 
alternative  to  chemical  poisons,  and  pull 
weeds  by  hand.  When  chemical 
preparations  are  needed,  buy  and  use 
them  sparingly,  carefully.  Always  read 
labels-and  if  you  don’t  understand  it, 
don’t  use  it. 

To  help  preserve  your  surroundings, 
and  your  neighbors  which  share  the  world 
with  you,  encourage  land  use  planning 
and  restrictions,  support  preservation  of 


checks  were  released  totaling  $5.7  mil- 
lion. That  brings  the  total  paid  by  the 
State  to  local  units  of  government  to 
$39,129,111. 

State  government  will  continue  to 
keep  its  funding  promises  from  previous 
fiscal  year  commitments  while  the  future 
State  grant  program  is  developed. 

The  shape  of  the  future  grant  pro- 
gram in  Illinois  will  be  determined  within 
weeks.  Hopefully,  that  program  will  inter- 
relate with  the  Federal  program  so  that 
the  problem  can  be  solved.  Moreover,  let 
us  hope  the  programs  will  provide  a high 
degree  of  certainty  for  both  municipali- 
ties and  the  EPA. 

We  must  aim  at  helping  local  gover- 
nment units  initiate  as  many  needed  con- 
struction starts  as  possible,  in  order  for 
them  to  meet  anti-pollution  responsibili- 
ties and  provide  clean  water  for  all  the 
people  of  Illinois. 
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open  space,  discourage  billboards,  neon 
pollution,  and  multiple  over  head  utility 
wires. 

Encourage  tree  planting,  development 
of  “vest-pocket  parks”  on  vacant  lots,  use 
of  greenery  in  high-traffic  pedestrian 
areas  such  as  shopping  centers. 

Finally,  the  booklet  says,  learn  local, 
state,  and  national  laws  and  observe 
them.  Support  additional  needed 
legislation,  and  combine  with  friends  and 
neighbors  to  lend  extra  weight. 
Encourage  environmental  education  in 
the  schools,  and  work  to  provide  resource 
materials  in  libraries,  government  offices, 
schools,  civic  organizations,  and  other 
places. 

Individual  Impact 

Individual  actions  do  make  a 
difference,  and  when  multiplied  by 
hundreds,  thousands,  and  millions,  can 
have  vast  impact  on  problems  and 
solutions. 

Don’t  leave  it  to  the  “experts.”  It’s 

your  pollution,  and  your  peace  of  mind 

and  quality  of  life  to  be  preserved.  Your 

air  to  breathe;  your  water  to  drink,  to 

swim  and  fish  in;  your  back  yard  and 

neighborhood  and  country  side  to  live  in, 

wander  in,  enjoy.  , A 

To  order,  see  page  4 

SCOREBOARD 

State  grant  assistance  pledged  to 
Illinois  municipalities  and  sanitary 
districts  for  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  improvements,  as  of 
March  30,  1973,  totaled: 

$112,599,201 

Total  cash  value  of  checks  paid 
toward  those  commitments  under 
the  1970  Anti-Pollution  Bond  Act 
program,  through  March  30,  1973, 
is: 

$39,129,111 

State  grant  money  offered  for 
metropolitan,  county,  or  regional 
planning  of  wastewater  treatment 
systems  through  March  30,  1973, 
now  totals: 

$396,347 

Total  amount  of  grants  paid 
through  March  30,  1973,  for 
wastewater  system  planning  is: 

$61,914 
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New  Enforcement  Cases  Filed 


Technical  and  legal  staff  at  Illinois 
EPA  have  collected  evidence  and 
developed  enforcement  cases  against  the 
following  alleged  polluters.  These  cases 
have  been  filed  with  the  Illinois  Pollution 
Control  Board  by  Illinois  Attorney 
General  William  J.  Scott  on  behalf  of 
EPA.  This  listing  covers  the  period  of 
February  1 through  March  15,  1973. 

EPA  v.  City  of  Herrin  et  al., 
air-water-land  pollution  from  open 
dumping,  open  burning,  other  landfill 
violations  (PCB  73-21) 

EPA  v.  Steve  Lyons  d/b/a  S & M 
Automotive,  Oregon,  open  burning  of 
refuse  (PCB  7 3-47) 

EPA  v.  Continental  Building  Corp.  et  al., 
particulate  air  pollution  (PCB  7 3-48) 

EPA  v.  Aurora  Blacktop  Co.,  Aurora, 
open  dumping  (PCB  7 3-49) 

EPA  v.  Carus  Chemical  Dvn.,  Carus  Corp., 
LaSalle,  discharge  of  toxic  contaminants 
to  Little  Vermillion  River  (PCB  73-50) 

EPA  v.  James  Esarey  & Gary  Fitzjarrel, 
White  Hall,  open  dumping,  open  burning, 
other  land  pollution  violations  (PCB 
73-52) 

EPA  v.  Peter  Eckrich  & Sons  et  al.. 
Blackberry,  Kane  Co.,  open  dumping 
(PCB  73-55) 

EPA  v.  Metro  Disposal  Systems  Inc., 
Fairmont  City,  open  dumping,  other 
landfill  violations  (PCB  73-59) 

EPA  v.  Alton  Box  Board  Co.,  Alton, 
discharge  of  contaminants  to  cause  water 
pollution,  permit  violation,  other  land 
violations  (PCB  7 3-61 ) 

EN  VI R0NMENT 

Published  by  the  State  of  Illinois 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Public  Information  Section 
2200  Churchill  Road 
Springfield,  Illinois  62706 


EPA  v.  John  Popp  & George  Kackert 

d/b/a  Kackert  Associates,  Yorkville, 
sanitary  sewer  installation  without  permit 
(PCB  73-72) 

EPA  v.  Dan  DePirro  d/b/a  Arbor 
Destructo  Co.,  Melrose  Park,  smoke,  fly 
ash,  particulate  air  pollution  (PCB  7 3-7  3) 

EPA  v.  Reliable  Armature  Service  Inc., 

Chicago,  particulate  air  pollution  (PCB 
73-74) 

EPA  v.  Foschi  Disposal  Service  Inc., 
Joliet,  open  dumping,  other  land 
violations  (PCB  73-75) 

EPA  v.  Orval  Gearhart  Jr.,  Dixon,  open 
dumping,  other  land  violations  (PCB 
73-76) 

J.  E.  Dunwoody  et  al.  v.  DuPont 
Munitions,  Seneca,  air  pollution  (Citizen 
Complaint,  PCB  7 3-78) 

E.  R.  Ginzler  et  al.  v.  DuPont  Munitions, 
Seneca,  air  pollution,  (Citizen  Complaint, 
PCB  7 3-79) 

EPA  v.  L.  R.  Johnson  & Son,  DeKalb, 
open  dumping,  no  permit  (PCB  73-84) 

EPA  v.  Allis  Chalmers  Worldwide  Parts 
Dvn.  & Ryder  Truck  Rental,  Chicago, 
discharge  of  diesel  oil  and  other 
contaminants  to  Klein  Creek  (PCB  7 3-85) 

City  of  Northlake  v.  City  of  Elmhurst, 
Elmhurst,  water  pollution  (Citizen 
Complaint,  PCB  73-89) 

Concerned  Citizens  Committee  v.  City  of 
Genoa,  Genoa,  water  pollution  (Citizen 
Complaint,  PCB  7 3-92) 

EPA  v.  Williamsburg  Estates  Inc., 
Bartlett,  sanitary  sewer  installation 
without  permit  (PCB  73-103) 


EPA  v.  D.  H.  Mayou  Roofing  & Supply 
Co.,  Ottawa,  odors,  other  air  pollution 
violations,  installation  without  permit 
(PCB  7 3-104) 

EPA  v.  Sears  Roebuck  & Co.  et  al., 
Chicago,  particulate  air  pollution  (PCB 
73-106) 

EPA  v.  City  of  Morris,  Morris,  open  ^ 
dumping,  other  pollution  violations  (PCB 
73-107) 

EPA  v.  Robert  Acker  d/b/a  Acker 
Implement,  Mt.  Carroll,  open  burning  of 
trees,  other  materials  (PCB  73-108) 

EPA  v.  Arnold  N.  May,  Hillview  Farms 
Corp.  et  al.,  Richmond,  spreading  sludge 
on  farmland  without  a permit  (PCB 
73-109) 

EPA  v.  Allied  Chemical  Corp.,  Fairmont, 
sulfur  oxides,  acid  mist,  odors,  other  air 
pollution  (PCB  73-111) 

EPA  v.  Union  Electric  Co.,  Venice,  sulfur 
oxides,  particulate  air  pollution  (PCB 
73-113) 

NOTE:  Only  enforcement  cases  are 

listed.  Missing  PCB  numbers  are  those 
assigned  to  variance  and  appeal  cases, 
d/b/a  means  “doing  business  as,”  and  the 
notation  “et  al.”  means  “ and  others”  as 
respondents. 


It ’s  Your  World . . . 

Copies  of  “Your  Illinois  World”  can  be 
obtained  free  by  writing  to  Public  Inquiry 
Section,  1 1 1 i nois  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  2200  Churchill  Road, 
Springfield,  Illinois  62706.  Use  it 
yourself-share  it  with  others! 
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EPA 

Service 

Staff 

Enlarged 


Gary  A.  Tumulty 


Rapidly  changing  federal  guidelines 
and  regulations,  particularly  as  they 
affect  agricultural  and  municipal  officials, 
have  made  it  increasingly  important  that 
strong,  open  lines  of  communication  be 
maintained  between  these  officials  and 
the  Illinois  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

To  help  insure  that  communication, 
two  new  staff  persons  have  recently  been 
added  to  the  Agency:  Gary  A.  Tumulty, 
as  intergovernmental  liaison  officer;  and 
Jim  Frank,  as  agricultural  advisor  in  the 
director’s  office. 


be  an  important  asset  to  the  Agency  in 
this  new  position. 

Jim’s  work  will  entail  reporting  to  the 
director  on  pollution  control  matters 
which  directly  affect  the  rural 
community,  particularly  livestock  and 
grain  producers.  He  has  already  been 
involved  in  proposing  modifications  to 
recommended  regulations  of  feedlot 
waste  disposal  systems  and  the  operation 
of  grain  handling  equipment. 

He  will  also  assist  in  providing 
agriculture  insights  to  all  EPA  field  staff 
in^ar^CT  to  develop  a more  understanding 


Gary,  a native  of  Springfield,  succeeds ^ie^tionship  with  agricultural  personnel, 
to  the  responsibilities  formerly  handfgjB-^'  Both  .Gary  Tumulty  and  Jim  Frank 
by  Ken  A.  Alderson,  who  left  tb^&gency  will  'etch  ~&s  special  liaison  officers  to 

a short  time  ago  to  join  the  professional  interest  groups  fin  their  field  of  expertise, 

staff  of  the  Illinois  Municipal  League.  C<^V  such  as  thmtffwwis  Municipal  League,  the 
Gary  will  be  responsible  for  developing  111 i n 'Agricultural  Association  and 


good  working  relationships  between 
Agency  personnel  and  officials  in  o tl^^$ nfhe y may  both  be  reached  by  writing 


levels  or  branches  of  state  government- 
and  with  officers  of  federal,  county,  and 
municipal  government. 

He  is  a graduate  of  Dlinois  State 
University  and  has  varied  experience  in 
local  and  state  government,  having 
worked  previously  for  both  the  City  of 
Springfield  and  the  Illinois  Division  of 
Highways. 

His  bachelor’s  degree  is  in  business 
administration,  with  special  emphasis  on 
management  and  economics.  At  the 
Agency,  Gary’s  duties  are  simple:  to  find 
the  best  possible  common  ground  on 
which  EPA  and  other  responsible 
governmental  officials  can  work  out  those 
environmental  responsibilities  which  are 
of  vital  concern  to  all  Illinois  people. 

Jim  Frank  has  previously  worked  in 
the  standards  section  of  the  Division  of 
Water  Pollution  Control,  but  has  now 
been  reassigned  to  the  director’s  office. 

Jim  earned  a bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  agriculture  from  Southern 
Illinois  University,  and  stayed  on  to  take 
a master’s  degree  in  agriculture  as  well. 

Born  and  raised  in  rural  Marshall 
County,  Jim  brings  to  his  responsibilities 
not  only  the  professional  training  of  an 
agriculture  expert,  but  also  practical  farm 
experience.  We  expect  this  background  to 


to  them  in  care  of  the  director’s  office, 
Illinois  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  2200  Churchill  Road,  Springfield 
62706.  Gary’s  telephone  is  Area  Code 
2 1 7 / 5 2 5 - 3 3 97,  and  Jim’s  is 
217/525-3397 

Jim  Frank 


Illinois  Environmental  Protection  Agency 


Expanded  concern  over  air  pollution, 
and  a brand  new  name  are  two  related 
changes  that  are  giving  a new  look  and  a 
new  emphasis  to  the  Illinois  Tuberculosis 
and  Respiratory  Disease  Association. 

The  Association,  best-known  as  the 
Christmas  Seal  agency,  joined  the 
national  group  and  its  affiliates 
nationwide  in  changing  its  name  in  May 
to  the  Illinois  Lung  Association. 

“Probably  the  most  important  reason 
for  the  name  change  is  that  it  better 
reflects  the  increased  importance  ot  oui 
central  purpose-to  prevent  and  control 
lung  disease,”  said  Executive  Director 
Ben  D.  Kiningham. 

“Polluted  air  is  a hazard  to  health, 
particularly  to  the -breathing  process, 
Kiningham  said.  “Lung  function  is 
impaired  by  pollutants  from  industrial 
processes,  power  generation,  automotive 
exhaust,  waste  disposal,  and  various  dusts 
and  pollens. 

“Consequently,  the  need  for  keeping 
the  air  around  us  as  free  from  air 
pollution  as  possible  is  obvious,  he  said. 

Kiningham  listed  objectives  which  the 
new  Illinois  Lung  Association  has  set  for 
itself  in  helping  to  minimize  pollution  ot 
the  ambient  air.  They  intend  to  work  for: 


supportive  of  sufficient  public  financing 
to  achieve  effective  air  pollution  control 

2.  Adequate  laws,  ordinances,  and 
regulations  to  provide  enforcement 
powers  and  authority  to  control  actual 
and  potential  sources  of  air  pollution 

3.  Effective  performance  by  air 
pollution  control  agencies 

4.  Development  of  balanced 
transportation  systems  and  public 
acceptance  of  mass  transit  to  ettectively 
reduce  private  automobile  use  in 
metropolitan  areas. 


Specific  programs  aimed  at  those 
goals,  Kiningham  said,  would  include 
evaluation  of  current  pollution  laws  as  a 
basis  for  suggesting  and  supporting 
changes  and  improvements;  evaluation  of 
manpower  needs  in  relation  to  effective 
performance  by  air  pollution  control 
agencies;  development  of  school  curricula  „ 
in  air  pollution  so  that  children  will  grow 
up  to  be  knowledgeable  adults. 

“following  the  tradition  of  TB-RD 
associations,  a major  role  in  air 
conservation  for  lung  associations  will  be 
the  mobilizing  of  people  and  public 
opinion  into  an  intense  concern  and 
promotion  against  polluted  air,’ 
Kiningham  said. 

The  association  will  retain  its  familiar 
trademark  symbol,  the  red  double-barred 
cross,  which  will  continue  to  be  featured 
in  the  annual  Christmas  Seal  campaign 
from  which  the  association  gets  most  of 
its  public  support,  Kiningham  said. 


AIR 

POLLUTION 


Jack  M.  Marco,  Acting  Director 
Illinois  Environmental  Protection  Agency 


' ack  M Marco  was  named  acting  director  of  the  Illinois 
-nvironmental  Protection  Agency  by  Governor  DanWalker 
in  April  27,  1973.  Marco  had  served  since  January  lb,  iu/J, 
is  administrative  assistant  to  Mary  Lee  Leahy,  Governor 
Walker's  director-designate  of  the  Illinois  EPA.  He  previous  y 
worked  as  executive  assistant  to  U.  S.  Representative  Abner 
I.  Mikva  and  had  taught  in  the  Bloom  Township  school 
wstem  near  Chicago.  Marco  earned  his  bachelors  degree 
from  Lewis  College,  Lockport,  in  1968  and  has  done 
iradua  te  study  at  Northern  II  / i no  is  Uni  verst  ty , Purdue 
University  and  Northwestern  University.  He  is  26  years  old 
and  is  from  Evanston,  Illinois. 
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—keep  water  in  the  refrigerator  for 
drinking  instead  of  letting  it  run  to  cool 
-flush  toilets  sparingly;  don’t  use 
them  for  disposal  of  paper  tissues, 
cigarettes,  or  kitchen  scraps 
-fix  all  leaky  faucets. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stocker  had  the  greatest 
saving  in  water  comsumption  at  the  end 
of  the  survey  period.  Their  reduction  of 
2,880  gallons  of  water  consumed  brought 
a cash  saving  of  $3.28  in  their  water  bill. 

Moy  pointed  out  that  care  should  be 
exercised  in  drawing  conclusions,  “but  I 
think  we  were  satisfied  that  the  exercise 
was  meaningful,  and  that  significant 
savings  are  possible  if  enough  people 
make  the  effort.” 

Individual  Impact 

If  32  households  can  save  20,000 
gallons  of  water  in  the  low-consumption 


Any  Household  Can ! * 


Reduce  your  household  water 
consumption  by  half.  You’ll  not  only 
conserve  a valuable  environmental 
resource,  but  you’ll  save  money  on  your 
utility  bill. 

Has  a nice  sound  to  it,  you  say,  nice  if 
it  were  possible.  But  it  smacks  too  much 
of  “the  impossible  dream”? 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Stocker  of 
Jacksonville  did  it.  Cooperating  with  a 
chemistry  class  project  conducted  by 
students  at  Jacksonville  High  School,  the 
Stockers  reduced  their  water  usage  from 
800  cubic  feet  in  February  to  420  cubic 
feet  in  March  of  this  year. 

Agency  Hints 

The  class  provided  water-saving 
suggestions  based  on  recommendations  of 
the  Illinois  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  kept  the  statistics  for  the 
two  comparison  months  to  determine 
results. 

Altogether  49  homeowners  in 
Jacksonville  participated  in  the  study, 
achieving  an  overall  reduction  of  more 
than  20,000  gallons  of  water  consumed  in 
a single  month. 

Thirty-two  homes  showed  savings  in 
water  consumed,  as  measured  by  their 
meters.  Fourteen  homes  out  of  the 
sample  were  discarded  because  their 
water  consumption  had  to  be  estimated 
due  to  an  inability  to  read  the  meter  at 
the  appropriate  time. 

Three  households  showed  an  increase. 


“We  were  basically  interested  in 
Finding  out  if  individual  actions  could 
really  make  any  significant  difference,” 
said  Jacksonville  chemistry  instructor 
Dan  Moy,  who  supervised  the  project. 

Common-Sense  Savings 

Student  suggestions  to  the 
householders  on  ways  to  save  water 
included: 

—take  short  showers  or  baths  instead 
of  long  showers 

-use  the  dishwasher  and 
clotheswasher  only  when  you  have  a full 
load 

-don’t  let  the  water  run  while  washing 
dishes,  brushing  teeth,  washing  hands, 
washing  your  car 


State  grant  assistance  pledged  to 
Illinois  municipalities  and  sanitary 
districts  for  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  improvements,  as  of  May 
31,  1973,  totaled: 

$112,688,990 

Total  cash  value  of  checks  paid 
toward  those  commitments  under 
the  1970  Anti-Pollution  Bond  Act 
program,  through  May  3 1 , 1973,  is: 

-$43,279,530 


*save  water. . . 

months  of  February  and  March,  it 
appears  as  though  Jacksonville’s  total 
population  of  20,000  plus,  comprising 
more  than  6,000  households  (according 
to  census  figures)  could  save  a 
tremendous  volume  of  water  in  the  space 
of  a year,  with  everyone  cooperating. 

The  potential  saving  in  Jacksonville 
alone  approaches  3.5  million  gallons 
annually.  The  implications  extended  state 
or  nation-wide  are  staggering. 

And  the  dollar  savings  which  might  be 
possible  for  Jacksonville  residents  over  a 
year’s  time?  More  than  $57,000  based  on 
a monthly  saving  of  $28  for  32 
households.  Think  of  that  next  time  you 
go  to  the  faucet. 


State  grant  money  offered  for 
metropolitan,  county,  or  regional 
planning  of  wastewater  treatment 
systems  through  May  31,  1973, 
now  totals: 

$471,892 

Total  amount  of  grants  paid 
through  May  31,  1973,  for 
wastewater  treatment  system 
planning  is: 

$106,806—— 


SCOREBOARD 


New  Enforcement  Cases  Filed 


Feedlot 

Control 

Demonstration 

Methods  of  controlling  water  pollution 
which  may  originate  from  farm  feedlots 
will  be  demonstrated  at  this  year’s  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  Show  near 
Stockton  in  Jo  Daviess  County. 

The  demonstration  project  is  being 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  Illinois 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the 
Illinois  Institute  for  Environmental 
Quality,  the  Illinois  Beef  Industry 
Council,  and  the  Ronald  Lawfer  farm, 
where  the  show  will  be  held. 

Feedlot  runoff  can  be  a significant 
source  of  water  pollution,  but  simple 
methods  of  reducing  the  problem  are 
available,  according  to  Jack  M.  Marco, 
acting  director  of  the  Illinois  EPA. 

“The  demonstration  project  at 
Stockton  should  help  EPA  and  feedlot 
operators  find  ways  in  which  they  can 
cooperate  in  solving  these  potential 
pollution  problems,”  Marco  said. 

“We’re  no  longer  taking  Pollution 
Control  Board  rules  to  the  farmer  and 
saying  flatly,  ’You  have  to  do  this,  but 
instead  are  saying, ‘Let’s  work  on  this  pro- 
blem together  and  find  some  answers, 
said  Marco. 

The  1 D72  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Show  is  scheduled  August  21 , 22  and  23, 
under  sponsorship  ot  the  Illinois  Land 
Improvement  Contractors’  Association. 
The  Lawfer  farm  is  located  three  miles 
east  of  Stockton  on  U.  S.  20,  and  3 1/2 
miles  south. 


Technical  and  legal  staff  at  Illinois 
EPA  have  collected  evidence  and 
developed  enforcement  cases  against  the 
following  alleged  polluters.  These  cases 
have  been  filed  with  the  Illinois  Pollution 
Control  Board  by  Illinois  Attorney 
General  William  J.  Scott  on  behalf  of 
EPA.  This  listing  covers  the  period  of 
March  16  through  May  15,  197  3. 

Information  regarding  hearing  dates, 
times  and  locations  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Pollution  Control  Board,  309  W. 
Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60606, 
telephone  Area  Code  312-793-3620. 

Logan  Square  Neighborhood  Assn,  and 
Donald  Kirchenberg  et  al.  v.  Chicago 
Transit  Authority,  Chicago,  (citizen 
complaint)  air  pollution  (PCB  73-126) 

EPA  v.  Hot  Point  Dvn.  General  Electric 

Co.,  Chicago,  odors,  dust,  particulate  air 
pollution  (PCB  73-145) 

EPA  v.  Bresler  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Chicago, 
fly  ash,  other  particulate  air  pollution 
(PCB  73-150) 

EPA  v.  Vulcan  Materials  Co.  Joliet, 
limestone  dust,  fumes,  odors  from 
blasting,  other  air  pollution  (PCB  73-155) 

Citizens  for  a Better  Environment  v. 
North  Shore  Sanitary  District  and 
Englehardt  Inc.  Waukegan,  (citizen 
complaint)  land  pollution  (PCB  73-161) 
DISMISSED 

Donald  Kneeland  Sr.  v.  City  of  Zion, 
Lake  County,  (citizen  complaint)  land 
pollution  (PCB  73-164) 

Philip  Weisburg  v.  European  Motor  Sport, 
Chicago,  (citizen  complaint)  air  pollution 
(PCB  73-165) 


Citizens  for  a Better  Environment  v. 
Reynolds  Metals  Co.,  McCook,  Cook 
County,  (citizen  complaint)  water 
pollution  (PCB  73-173) 

Citizens  for  a Better  Environment  v. 
North  Shore  Sanitary  District  and 
Englehardt  Inc.,  Waukegan,  (citizen 
complaint)  land  pollution  (PCB  73-181) 

EPA  v.  O’Keefe  Bros.  Coal  Co.,  Chicago, 
odors,  particulates,  other  air  pollution 
(PCB  73-182) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Riffle  v.  David 
Martis,  Lockport,  (citizen  complaint) 
water  pollution  (PCB  73-190) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Riffle  v.  City  of 
Lockport  (citizen  complaint)  water 
pollution  (PCB  73-191) 

EPA  v.  I.  S.  Berlin  Press,  Chicago,  odors, 
particulates,  other  air  pollution  (PCB 
73-192) 

EPA  v.  Fleischman  Malting  Co.,  Chicago, 
odors,  particulates,  other  air  pollution 
(PCB  73-193) 

Midway  Organization  v.  Frances  Kane, 
City  of  Chicago  Public  Works  Dept., 
Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  of  Greater 
Chicago,  (citizen  complaint)  water 
pollution  (PCB  73-198) 

EPA  v.  Sam  Kanter  et  al.  d/b/a  Standard 
Metal  Co.,  Chicago,  emission  of  smoke, 
metallic  fumes,  operating  incinerator 
without  permit  (PCB  7 3-200) 

NOTE:  Only  enforcement  cases  are  listed. 
Missing  PCB  case  numbers  are  those 
assigned  to  variance  and  appeal  cases, 
d/b/a  means  “doing  business  as,”  and  the 
notation  “et  al.”  means  “ and  others.” 
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Jack  Marco,  acting  director  of  the  Illinois  EPA,  has  been  visiting  many 
areas  of  the  state  recently  to  discuss  pollution  control  programs  with  state 
legislators,  municipal  officials  and  industry  representatives.  Here,  he 
inspects  an  air  pollution  monitor  at  Rockford.  With  Marco,  left  above,  is 
Senator  Betty  Ann  Keegan,  Dick  Frye  of  the  Rockford  Register-Republic 
newspapers  and  Jack  Coblenz  of  EPA ’s  Division  of  Air  Pollution  Control. 

ICC  to  Hear  EPA  Testimony 


Vol.  II,  No.  5 

Hearings  Set 
on  Proposed 
Air  Regulations 

The  Dlinois  Pollution  Control  Board  has 
scheduled  public  hearings  on  proposed  air 
pollution  control  regulations  concerning 
roads  and  shopping  centers. 

The  so-called  “complex  source” 
regulations  were  proposed  by  the  Illinois 
EPA  under  a federal  court  order,  which 
required  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  promulgate 
nation-wide  regulations  if  individual  states 
do  not  set  localized  regulations,  according 
to  Jack  Marco,  acting  director  of  the 
Illinois  EPA. 

Pollution  Control  Board  hearings  will 
be  in  Chicago  on  October  30  and 
November  27,  in  Rockford  on  November  7 
and  in  Springfield  on  November  13. 

The  current  proposal  outlines  possible 
requirements  for  permits  to  be  issued  by 
the  state  EPA  before  construction  could 
begin  on  roads,  shopping  centers,  or 
amusement  parks  which  might  cause  a 
significant  increase  in  automobile-related 
pollution. 

Seminars  were  held  in  Chicago  and 
Springfield  by  the  Illinois  EPA  to  explain 
the  proposed  regulations. 

“We  believe  the  best  way  to  insure 
effective  pollution  control  is  through 
public  participation  in  environmental  rule 
making,”  Marco  said.  “The  seminars  were 
held  to  enable  interested  persons  to 
become  well  versed  in  the  extremely 
technical  proposal  so  they  may  better 
testify  at  formal  public  hearings,”  he 
added. 

“The  new  proposal  for  air  pollution 
control  regulations  was  developed  in 
cooperation  with  a committee  of 
businessmen  and  other  citizens,”  Marco 
said,  “but  we  at  the  Illinois  EPA  wanted  to 
make  every  effort  to  answer  all  possible 
questions  on  the  proposal  before  formal 
public  hearings  are  held  by  the  Pollution 
Control  Board.” 


The  Illinois  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  requested  the  Illinois 
Commerce  Commission  to  make  any  rate 
increase  allowed  Commonwealth  Edison 
Company  of  Chicago  conditional  upon  the 
firm’s  compliance  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Act. 

Illinois  EPA  staff  will  testify  in  public 
hearings  before  the  Illinois  Commerce 
Commission  in  late  October  concerning 
alleged  non-compliance  of  the  company 
with  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Act,  according 
to  Jack  Marco,  acting  director  of  the  IEPA. 

“We  want  real  economic  pressure  used 
to  compel  Commonwealth  Edison  to 
operate  within  the  framework  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Act,”  Marco 
said. 


Conditions  against  increased 
Commonwealth  Edison  income  are 
needed,  Marco  said,  to  force  the  utility  to 
live  up  to  environmental  promises,  and  to 
fully  comply  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Act.  The  company  in  the  past 
has  given  environmental  assurances  which 
have  been  recognized  in  previous  ICC 
orders,  Marco  said,  but  has  not  followed 
through  with  them. 

The  IEPA  will  ask  the  ICC  to  rule  that 
further  failure  to  comply  with  the 
Environmental  Proleqtjog  Act  shall  be 
grcrpiqd sliBP mjum ng  Commonwealth 
Edison  to  roll  back  its  rates  by  a significant 
portion  of  any  increase  conditionally 
granted.^  0 V 1 ' 
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Local  law  enforcement  officials 
received  their  first  taste  of  direct 
environmental  enforcement  training  this 
summer  in  a pilot  seminar  conducted  for 
the  University  of  Illinois  Police  Training 
Institute  by  the  Illinois  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

At  the  invitation  of  Institute  Director 
Charles  R.  Taylor,  EPA  attorney  John  B. 
Rein  taught  a special  instruction  unit  in  the 
Institute’s  Basic  Law  Enforcement  Course. 


Building 

Community 

Enforcement 


About  30  persons  were  enrolled  in  the 
course,  representing  municipal  police  and 
county  sheriffs  departments  across  the 
state. 

“The  1970  Environmental  Protection 
Act  specifically  delegates  enforcement 
authority  to  local  officials,”  Rein  said.  “In 
the  seminar  we  tried  to  focus  on  what 
Illinois  environmental  law  is  right  now,  and 
the  ways  in  which  local  officials  can  work 
effectively  in  conjunction  with  the 
Agency.” 

The  course  was  aimed  at  familiarizing 
local  officials  with  pollution  control  laws, 
clarifying  relative  roles  ol  state  and  local 
officials,  and  exploring  environmental 
problems  and  complaints  that  local 
officials  are  most  apt  to  encounter  and 
have  to  deal  with. 

“Members  of  our  staff  have  been 


interested  for  some  time  in  environmental 
enforcement  — particularly  since  the 
Illinois  statute  is  one  of  the  first  to  place 
enforcement  responsibility  with  local  law 
officers,”  said  John  F.  Schaich,  assistant 
director  of  the  Institute. 

According  to  Schaich,  the  initial 
offering  was  an  experiment,  to  determine 
how  well  the  instruction  fit  into  a revised 
version  of  the  Institute’s  basic  course. 
Before  the  seminar  could  be  formally 
included  as  a regular  offering,  it  would 
have  to  be  approved  and  certified  by  the 
state’s  Police  Training  Board,  he  said. 

Schaich  and  Rein  agree  that  the  most 
effective  method  of  improving  local 
enforcement  of  environmental  law  might 
be  the  presentation  of  the  seminar  to 
police  chiefs  and  sheriffs,  or  to  local 
officers  responsible  for  instruction  and 
training  within  their  own  departments. 

The  Police  Training  Institute  conducts  a 
refresher  course  twice  annually  for  local 
police  training  officers,  Schaich  said,  and 
could  include  material  on  environmental 
enforcement.  A special  course  would  have 
to  be  arranged,  he  said,  to  reach  police 
chiefs  directly. 

Tire  Institute’s  Basic  Law  Enforcement 
Course  is  a regular  offering  to  police 
recruits.  Successful  completion  of  the 
course  is  grounds  for  certification  ot  local 
departments,  an  evaluation  factor  in 
distribution  of  grants,  and  most  important, 
an  assurance  to  local  citizens  that  their  law 
enforcement  officials  have  a professional 
background  of  instruction. 

“In  Illinois,  we  would  like  to  see 
environmental  protection  a team  el  tort 
based  on  broad  understanding  of  problems 
and  concern  for  solutions,”  said  EPA 
Acting  Director  John  M.  Marco. 

“It  is  hoped  that  programs  of  this  kind 
will  help  to  fortify  the  kind  of  working 
cooperation  that  will  make  environmental 
guardianship  an  everyday  reality,’  Marco 
said. 


SCOREBOARD 


State  grant  assistance  pledged  to 
Illinois  municipalities  and  sanitary 
districts  for  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  improvements,  as  ot  July 
31, 1973: 


State  grant  money  offered  for 
metropolitan,  county,  or  regional 
planning  of  wastewater  treatment 
systems  through  July  31 , 1973,  now 
totals: 


$11 2,759,008 


$538,306 


Total  cash  value  of  checks  paid 
toward  those  commitments  under 
the  1970  Anti-Pollution  Bond  Act 
program,  through  July  3 1 , 1973: 


Total  amount  of  grants  paid 
through  July  31,  1973,  tor 
wastewater  treatment  system 
planning  is: 


.$48,513,424. 


■ $177,771 


Outside  the  windows  of  the  aii 
conditioned  laboratory  stood  a vasl 
concrete  tank,  tilled  with  water  thai 
bubbled  brown  and  murky  under  a ho: 
summer  sun. 

The  tank,  explained  Carbondale  lal 
technician  Jack  Leslie,  is  a clarifier  when 
chemicals  are  added  to  raw  water  supplie 
to  begin  the  careful,  precise  treatmen 
which  ends  in  the  clear,  wholesome 
pleasant  tasting  water  running  from  horn 
faucets. 

Leslie  compared  the  water  in  th 
clarifier  with  the  large  beaker-full  which  h 
held  in  his  hand,  poised  above  a glas 
cylinder  loaded  with  activated  carbon.  H 
poured  the  discolored  water  into  the  top  c 
the  cylinder,  and  in  seconds  it  bega 
trickling  from  the  bottom  outlet,  clear  an 
sparkling. 

The  cylinder  represented  filtration  bee 
in  the  municipal  water  treatment  plant ; 
Carbondale,  which  Leslie  and  Chic 
Operator  Ken  Cowan  were  showing  to  Jc 
Stuart,  a field  inspector  from  the  Divisic 
of  Public  Water  Supplies,  Illino 
Environmental  Protection  Agency . 

Stuart’s  visit  was  unannounced  to  tl 
Carbondale  officials-as  all  ( 
inspections  of  public  water  s . 
treatment  plants  are.  “We  want  to  see  thr 
typical  operations,  not  a special  effort 
impress  us  on  a one-day  visit,"  Stuart  sai 

Professional  EPA  engineers  like  Stua 
visit  each  of  the  state’s  more  than  1 ,6< 
public  water  supplies  at  least  once  a ye 
for  the  routine  inspection  that  is  aimed 


Lab  technician  Jack  Leslie  demonstrates 
activated  carbon  filtration. 
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determining  how  well  the  plants  are 
operated  on  a normal,  day-to-day  basis. 

The  visit  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  laboratory,  though  part  of  an 
inspection  visit  is  an  examination  of  lab 
personnel  on  performance  of  water  quality 
tests,  to  be  sure  measurement  data  can  be 
trusted. 

Stuart  went  with  Cowan  and  Leslie  on  a 
personal  inspection  of  the  clarifiers, 
clambering  over  steel  ladders  and  catwalks 
to  observe  the  machinery  in  action.  Stuart 
also  checked  operations  of  automatic  feed 
devices  that  add  purifying  chemicals  to 
water  during  the  treatment  process,  and 
chlorine  to  the  final  product. 

He  looked  over  the  storage  rooms  where 
lime  and  alum  are  kept,  and  asked  about 
the  reserve  quantities  available.  He 
watched  the  flushing  of  a filtration  unit, 
and  examined  pipelines. 

“In  a well-run  treatment  plant  such  as 
Carbondale’s,”  Stuart  said,  “we  find  that 
each  visit  we  focus  on  finer  and  finer 
details  of  operation.  After  a number  of 
visits  it  begins  to  appear  as  if  we  are  merely 
nit-picking,”  he  said,  “especially  if  a plant 
has  complied  with  all  of  our  earlier 
recommendations. 

“But  each  of  the  items  we  check  are 
important  to  the  safeguarding  of  public 
health,”  he  emphasized. 

A standard  inspection  concentrates  on 
two  areas  of  concern,  according  to  EPA’s 
^^larkwood,  Manager  of  the  Surveillance 
Action  in  Public  Water  Supplies. 

The  first  is  sanitary 
requirements— making  sure  that  the  design 
and  construction  of  the  supply  plant 
safeguards  against  the  possibility  of 
contamination  while  it  adequately  treats 
the  raw  water  to  insure  that  it  is 
wholesome. 


Defects  in  sanitary  requirements  are 
considered  automatic  violations  of  EPA 
regulations  for  public  water  supplies,  and 
must  be  corrected  by  the  operators  or 
owners  of  the  treatment  plant 
immediately. 

The  second  area  of  concern  is  in 
housekeeping,  or  operational  matters. 
These  may  involve  questions  of  practice 
where  failure  to  follow  recommendations 
exactly  does  not  pose  an  immediate  hazard 
to  the  quality  of  the  final  water  supply. 
Differences  in  operation  may  result  from 
economic  or  political  considerations,  and 
as  long  as  the  final  water  supply  tests  out 
adequately,  there  is  some  leeway  granted. 

But  EPA  personnel  continue  to  urge  the 
implementation  of  changes  which  might 
improve  the  operation  and  give  local 


officials  better  control  over  their  final 
product. 

"We  regard  our  routine  inspection  visits 
as  an  educational  service  tor  local 
operators.”  Markwood  said.  “In  addition 
to  providing  local  technicians  with  the 
opportunity  to  attend  courses  and 
seminars  in  up-to-date  techniques,  EPA 
also  believes  in  providing  on-the-spot 
counsel  on  applying  new  knowledge  and 
methods. 

"It  helps  local  operators  relate  what 
they  have  learned  to  their  own  plant 
situation,  and  that  provides  a more 
confident  base  for  public  welfare,” 
Markwood  said. 

The  sum  of  the  Public  Water  Supplies 
surveillance  program  includes  not  only 
reports  on  inspections,  both  routine  and  at 
times  of  special  problems,  but  also  regular 
sampling  and  recording  ol  test  data  tor 
water  supplies,  along  with  requirements 
that  each  public  water  supply  have  at  least 
one  state-certified  competent  operator. 

At  better  plants  like  Carbondale’s,  all 
operators  hold  EPA  certification. 

When  violations  are  found,  and  EPA 
personnel  are  unsuccessful  in  working  out 
rapid,  adequate  corrections  with  owners  or 
operators,  the  Agency  may  turn  to  its 
ultimate  enforcement  tool  — a legal 
complaint  before  the  Pollution  Control 
Board. 

The  system  is  effective.  Though  EPA 
has  helped  local  officials  deal  with 
contamination  problems  on  a number  of 
occasions  in  its  three-year  life,  there  has 
not  been  a fatal  outbreak  of  disease  in 
Illinois  attributed  to  a public  water  supply 
since  1939. 


Stuart  and  Leslie  check  operation 
of  clarifier  at  Carbondale  municipal  water  plant. 
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Appointments 
Bring  Board 
to  Full  Strength 

Membership  of  the  Illinois  Pollution 
Control  Board  has  been  brought  to  full 
strength  with  three  appointments  by 
Governor  Dan  Walker. 

Jacob  D.  Dumelle,  who  has  served  on 
the  board  since  it  was  formed  in  1970,  was 
named  chairman  of  the  five-man 
rule-making  and  judicial  body.  The 
47-year-old  engineer  was  previously 
director  of  the  Lake  Michigan  District, 
U.S.  Water  Quality  Administration. 

Two  new  board  members  are  Sidney  M. 
Marder,  Peru,  and  Russell  T.  Odell, 
Champaign.  Marder,  31,  has  been 
production  superintendent  for  Foster 
Grant  Corp.  in  Peru,  a plant  recognized  for 
pioneering  in  industrial  pollution  control 
programs. 

Odell,  58,  is  a professor  of  agronomy  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  and  a nationally 
known  expert  on  soil  conservation  and 
management,  land  use  planning,  and 
environmental  effects  of  highway  and 
airport  construction. 

Other  board  members  are  Donald  Henss 
of  Rock  Island  and  Roger  Seaman  of 
Chicago.  The  new  appointments  are 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Illinois 
Senate. 

Speakers’  Bureau 

Need  a speaker  for  a meeting  of  your 
club  or  organization?  Illinois  EPA  staff 
would  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  talk 
to  your  group  about  our  Illinois 
environment.  Contact  Mary  Anderson  at 
217/525-5562  to  arrange  for  a speaker. 

ENVIRONMENT 
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James  D.  (Doug)  Andrews  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  Illinois  EP A's 
Division  of  Land  Pollution  Control. 
The  Division's  chief  responsibilities 
are  helping  to  solve  solid  waste 
problems  and  assuring  proper 
operation  of  solid  waste  manage- 
ment facilities.  Andrews,  37,  joined 
EPA  in  1971  as  manager  of  the 
Division's  permit  section.  He  is  a 
University  of  Tennessee  graduate, 
registered  as  a professional  engineer 
in  Illinois  and  Alabama,  and  isa 
member  of  several  professional 
engineering  societies.  His  office  is  at 
EPA  headquarters,  2200  Churchill 
Road,  Springfield  62706;  phone 
Area  Code  217-525-6760. 


Feedlot  Proposal  Expected 


A new  proposal  for  state  pollution 
control  regulations  governing  animal 
feedlots  is  expected  to  be  filed  with  the 
Illinois  Pollution  Control  Board  in 
November. 

An  agriculture  advisory  committee  to 
the  Illinois  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  Illinois  Institute  for 
Environmental  Quality  has  been  meeting 
since  last  spring  to  develop  the  proposal. 
Chairman  of  the  committee  is  Gilbert 
Fricke  of  Petersburg,  a farmer  and  pork 
producer. 

The  committee  includes  representatives 
of  livestock  producer  organizations, 
environmental  groups  and  citizen 
organizations.  Purpose  of  the  committee, 
according  to  Fricke,  is  to  propose  fair  and 
workable  state  regulations. 


Public  hearings  on  the  proposal  are 
expected  to  be  held  this  winter. 


So  that  “Environment:  Illinois’’  can 
bring  readers  more  information  about  EPA 
services  and  reports  on  environmental 
probelms  and  solutions,  the  regular  listing 
of  new  enforcement  cases  filed  is  being 
dropped  from  this  and  subsequent  issues. 

Persons  wishing  to  keep  abreast  of 
activity  before  the  Pollution  Control 
Board-enforcement  cases,  variance 
requests  and  appeals-should  send  their 
names  and  addresses  to  the  Board  at  309 
West  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  60606, 
to  receive  free  of  charge  their 
twice-monthly  newsletter. 
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